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University Publishing Coates’ Educational Series. 


POPULAR 


EDUCATIONAL TEXT-BOOKS. 


Holmes’ New Readers, 
Davis’ New Reading Books, 
Lippincott’s Readers, 
Maury’s Geographies, 
Maury’s Physical Geography, 
Venable’s New Arithmetics, 
Venable’s Algebras, 
Venable’s Geometry, 
Sanford’s Arithmetics, 
Sanford’s Elementary Algebra, 
Clarendon Dictionary, 
Gildersleeve’s Latin Books, 
Knoflach’s German Simplified, 


Erc., Erc., Etc. 


Correspondence invited from Teachers and School Officers. Favorable 
terms for introduction and supply. Address 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
66 and 68 Duane St., New York. 
or, NEW ENGLAND DEPARTMENT, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The New Normal Readers, 
Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
Raub’s Arithmetics, 
Raub’s Lessons in Enelish, 
Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 
Dunelison’s Elementary Physiology, 
Dunglison’s School Physiology, 
The Practical Copy Books, 
Brown’s Elementary Aigebra, 
Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
Coates’ Comprehensive Speaker, 
Thompson’s Political Economy, 
Scuil’s Creek Mythology. 


Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference vo 
the examination and introduction of our books. Before adopting a new work on any 
subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 

Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 


900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


NEw ENGLAND AGENCY: 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


WESTERN AGENCY: 


382 Washington Street, Boston. 


6 East Madison St., Chicago. 


NEW BOOKS PUBLISHED IN 1891. 


DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS) OF Prof. George A. Osborne. 
GREEK PHKOSE COMPO*ITION, by Prof. F. E. oodruff. 
A COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY, by Dr. Jobn N. Tilden. 
BUDIMENTARY ETHICS, by Dr. Geo. M. Steele. 
ALGEBRA TABLETS, by Prof. Frederick Anderegg. 
BEALTH LES:ONS FOR BEGINNERS, by Supt. O. M. Brands. 
OUTLINES OF BHETORIC, by Prof. J. H. Gilmoer. 
SCOTT’S MARMION, by Marv Harrictt Norris. 
MACAULAWS OFJICHATHAM, by W. W. Curtis, A.M. 
JOHNSON’S HISTORY OF BASSELAS, by Dr. Fred. N. Scott. 
SIX PLACE LOG TABLES, by Prof. Webster Wells. 
NUMBER SYSTEM OF ALGEBRA, by Dr. H. B. Fine. 
ENGLISH VEKRSEFICATION, by Rev. James C. Parsons. 
FIRST LESSONS IN LANGUAGE, by Southworth and Goddard. 
ATLAS ANTIQUUS (Kiepert’s Maps), by Dr Henirich 
PLANE AND SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, by Prof E. Miller. 
COLLEGE PROSE COMPOSITION (Part II.), by Walter Miller,A.M. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago, 


INew Publications. 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851 & 858 Sixth Ave., New York. 


Now Ready---French Books. 


THE FRENCH VERB. By Prof. ScueLe; MON ONCLE ET MON CURE. By 
DE VERE. Ph D., LLD, of the University of Vir JEAN DE LA BRETE. No. 19, Romans Choisis. 12 


ginia 12mo, cloth, 200 pages, $1.25. Specimen| mo, paper, 60 cents. 
pages mailed on request. This work has been crowned by the French Acad- 


The method employed is in harmony with the|@My. The romances in this series (Romans 
most advanced system of language tonehing. are representative of the authors, of high literary 


value and pure in morality. 
In Preparation---German Book. 
(To be ready about March 1st | 
Das Buch der Kinder. Boing o translation into German hy Wa. Rippx, of Prof. 
PAUL BERcyY’s well known French book, ‘* Le Levres des Infants.’’ 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS. 


(a Send for complete catalogue. 


BOSTON, CAMBRIDGE, WORCESTER, LOWELL, CHELSEA, MERIDEN, BROOKLYN, CHARLESTON, and 
hundreds of important cities and towns in all parts of the country, are using 


BRADBURY AND EMERY’S ACADEMIC ALGEBRA 


with the most satisfactory results. The ie aa are daily receiving most gratifying evidences of its success, and testimo- 


nials to its merits as a text-book. Samp 


copy sent for 50 cents. Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN Publishers, Boston. 


“American | Graphite” * 


PENCILS 


Are away ahead of any pencil in the market. 
familiar with them, mention JoURNAL OF EDUCATION and send 16 
cents for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


If you are not 


Jersey City, N. J. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYVER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, | Wi 


21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ww MICROSCOPES FROM $38 TO $1,000. 464 
Catalogue on application, 


ELECTRICAL 


for Schools and Colleges, 
TESTING SETS. 
Small Motors, Dynamos, &c. 


Descriptive Catalogue on application. 
Mention this Journal. 


The HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC OO. 
92 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY 


General School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILEZ 


Andrews’ 
Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustiless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Gioff's Historical Map of the 0. & 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY, 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK. 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
v15-221 Wabash Ave. Post and Stockton Sta., 
CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO. 
611 Washington S8t., Boston. 


Riverside Sanitary Institute. 
Dr. Evi F. BRown, the distinguished teacher and 
the author of the most popular series of school 
physiologies now published, has established a pri 
vate sanitary home at Riverside, Southern California. 
Into this home he will receive a limited number of 
youth, who, from any cause, require special care or 
personal instruction of a high order. Particulars 
by correspondence. 
eow ELI F. Brown, Riverside, Cal. 


CHOOL FURNITURE, 


BLACKBOARDS, 
SCHOOL APPARATUS, 
MAPS, CLOBES, 
KINDERCARTEN MATERIAL, 
And the best assortment of School Supplies 
to be found in the United States. 
J. LL. WAMMETT, 
852 Washington Street, Boston, Mass, 


Answer, please: Who Looks Best! 


Does yours look 


N. E. RUSSELL & CO., 5 Dey St., New York. 


Curiosities Both Ancient and Modern, 

Bought, Sold, or Exchanged. 

Indian Implements of War from any country, 
Scalps, kulls, Stono. Bone or Wood I4ols or Carvings, 
Stone Arrow espoints, Axes, Knives, Pipes, Mortars, 
Beads and Tomahawks, basket ware, old pottery, 
Indian dress or body ornaments, bows and arrows, 
clubs and spears, old coins, shells. precious stones, 
works of art, and curiosities of every kind. Mineral 
specimens from Alaska, Mexico, New Caledonia 
Australia, and the Usited States. Correspondence 


solicited, 
NATHAN JOSEPH & CO., 
641 Clay Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


Minerals, Rocks, 2 Fossils. 


COLLECTIONS ARRANGED 
FOR PRACTICAL TEACHING 
A SPECIALTY. 
Send for circulars. 
GEO. H. BARTON, 
Boston Society NATURAL History, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis. 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., Established 
WEST TROY, N.Y. 1826. 

Description and prices on application. 


The finest quality of Bells for Churches, 
Chimes, Schouls ete. Fully warranted, 
Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VAN DUZEN & TIFT CO., CINCINNATI, 0, 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
OPIUM to 20 days. till cured. 
OR. J. STEPHENS, Lebanon,Ohia, 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION: 


“4 My Soul! I mean that bit of Phosphorus that takes its place.’—James Russell Lowell 


CROSBY'S VITALIZED PHOSPHITES 


gc Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula, from the vital prine'ples of = +g 
Brain and Wheat Germ, is conceded by scientists superior to all other tonics, be 
, cause it is obtained in the pure state from Animal and Vegetable Life,—not manu 
DNA factured from minerals in the laboratory. The formula 1s printed on the label. 


For nearly thirty years leading physicians have prescribed this 


Brain and Nerve Food, 


Relieving all forms of Nervous Disease. Brain Weariness, Impaired Vitality, Bronchitis, Night Sweats. 


and as a Preventive of Consumptivn. It restores, and sustains in fy, (., 
(oily 0. 
° 


sical Powers, prevents Nervous Prostration. 
pampnlet. with indorsements of the world’s best 
Brain-workers, sent free. Sold by Druggists. Sent by mai) ($1.00) 
from 56 West. 25th St. Avoid imitations aud substitutes, ; 
None genuine without this signature printed on the label: [e~ 


UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, ; > 
ELECTRICAL, « 
CHEMICAL . Your Orders , 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


Send for Catalogue 219. 


Remington 


STANDARD "T'yPEWRITER. 


UNEQUALED FOR 


Simplicity. ¢ Durability. ¢ Easy Manipulation. 
The importance of the Typewriter as a pleasant and most efficient means 
of learning a proper constructive use of the English language,—terseness 
and elegance of expression, spelling, capitalization, punctuation, paragraph- 
ing, etc., etc., is now generally recognized by progressive educators. 

The Remington has long been the Standard Writing-machine of the 
World. Constructed upon the most correct scientific principles it has been 


constantly improved. 
SEND FOR AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, New York. 


GOLD MEDALS, PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878 and 1889. 
THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 


JOSEPH 303, 104, 601 351, 
STEEL. PENS. 170, 601 E. F., 332, 


i and his other styles. 
Sold by All Dealers throughout the World. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. 


1" % A SUCCESSFUL TEACHER 
COPIES requires a 


apparatus, 
\ according to highest authorities 
% on educational questions, a 
necessity to every teacher. The 
many users say : 
“Tt saves me an immense 
amount of work.” 
“Tc pays itself every time 
I use it.” 
“Could not be without it ;” 
and 500 more, 


And Mr. Hiram Orcutt, after 
months of use, says: “ This is a 
first class labor-saver, and im 
mensely useful in my work,— 
and work is money.” 


514 Dey Street. 


any writing at 

the rate of 
50 impressions 
in 10 minutes, 


Barnes’ Foot Power 
Machinery. 
Lathes for wood and 
metal work. Scroll 
Saws, Circular Saws, 
etc. Specially adapted 
for use in /ndustrial 
Schools. Q Specia 
prices to Educational institutions. 


Imported Photographs 


from Europe, to illustrate 
Archeology, Histo ry, 
Architecture, and Art. 
Photographs from Egypt 
and Greece, for Colleges 
anda Schools, a specialty. 
Send 10 cents in stamps 


Catalogue and Price List free by mail. t 
W. F.& JOHN BARNES CoO.. OF catalogue. 
949 RUBY STREET, ROCKFORD: A. M. LUMBARD, 


New Bedford, Mass. 


SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. 


25 cts. 132 pp. 25 cts. 
Complete exercises arranged for schools by HERNY R. PATTINGILL, 
THANKSGIVING, 
CHRISTMAS, 


MOTHERS DAY (with Music). 
STATE DAY. 


editor of Michigan School Moderator. 


FLAG DAY (Music—Flag Drill), 
DECORATION DAY. 
PENMANSHIP DAY. 
ARBOR DAY. 


FRANKLIN, WHITTIER, LINCOLN, 
Send 25 cts. in stamps for a copy. It will surely please you. Address 
3t Rt. PATTENGILL, Lansing, Mich, 


SEND FOR SAMPLE. 


R. H. GALPEN, 


Manufacturer of Blackboards, 


Blackboard Cloth, 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Stands at the head of all blood med. 
icines. This position it has secured 
by its intrinsic merit, sustained by 
the opinion of leading physicians, 
and by the certificates of thousands 
who have successfully tested its 
remedial worth. No other medicine 
so effectually 


CURES 


Serofula, boils, pimples, rheumatism, 
tarrh, and all other blood diseases. 

“There can be no question as to the supe- 
riority of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla over all other 
blood-purifiers. If this was not the case, the 
demand for it, instead of increasing yearly, 
would have ceased long ago, like so many 
other blood medicines I could name.”— 
F. L. Nickerson, Druggist, 75 Chelsea st., 
Charlestown, Mass. 

“Two years ago I was troubled with salt- 
rheum. It was all over my body, and noth- 
ing the doctors did for me was of any 
avail. At last I took four bottles of Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and was completely cured. 
I can sincerely recommend it as a splendid 
blood-purifier.”—J. 8. Burt, Upper Keswick, 
New Brunswick. 

“My sister was afflicted with a severe 
ease of = 


SCROFULA 


Our doctor recommended Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
as being the best blood blood-purifier within 
his experience. We gave her this medicine, 
and a complete cure was the result.” — 
Wm. O. Jenkins, Deweese, Neb. 

* When a boy I was troubled with a blood 
disease which manifested itself in sores on 
the legs. Ayer’s Sarsaparilla being recom- 
mended, I took a number of bottles, and was 
cured. I have never since that time had 
a recurrence of the complaint.” —J. C. 
Thompson, Lowell, Mass. 

“T was cured of Scrofula by the use of 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla,”—John C. Berry, Deer- 
field, Mo. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Sold by all Druggists. Price $1; six bottles, $4. 


Cures others, will cure you 


EKMONT ACADEMY, Saxton’s River, Vt. 
A first-class boarding school for both sexes. 
Delightful location, complete outfit, thirteen teachers. 
Four courses, Classical, Acadomic, Music, Art. Prepares 
for any college. ot pee me Military Drill under U. 8. 
Army officer. Well stocked farm in connection. 7he 
best school for your boy and girl. Address the Principal, 
GEO. A. WILLIAMS, Ph.D. 


RAHN EMANIN 
Medical College and Hospital of Chicago, 


The Thirty-third Annual Course of Lectures in this 
institution will commence Sept. 14th, 1892. Modern 
instruction in the laboratories, lecture rooms, and 
the hospital. Experlenced teachers, Low fees- 
Equality in sex. Send for Lecture Card. Announce. 
ment and sample of THE CLINIQUE. Address 


eow 084 Michigan Ave Ghicago, Til. 
STUDY LAW 


AT HOME. 
Take a Course in the K 
Sprague Correspondence 
School of Law (Incorporated) 


Send ten cents (stamps) for par- 
ticulars to 
J. COTNER,JR., Sec'y, 


DETROIT, MI 
518 


ARM YOUR SCHOOL- 
ROOMS WITH A 
LITTLE PLEASURE. 


Let the bright side of life be seen here 
as elsewhere, and there will be no yawning 
pupils and discouraged teachers. Send for 
one of Grow’s Games, which give interest, 
information, and no end of pleasure. There 
are six of them: “Cities,” “Countries and 
Islands,” Rivers, Mountains and Lakes, Civil 
War, and Animals (illustrated), any one of 
which will be sent upon receipt of 50 cents, 
or $2.40 for enttre set. 
Cc. R. GROW & CO., 

St. PAUL or WINONA, MINN. 


The Great Civil War. 


If yon send 10 cents to the undersigned you wil! 
receive by return mail, Marts Outlines of 
the Civil War” and Method for teaching the 
same, Address 


\ 


\ 


THOMAS W. HART, 
County Supt. of Schools, 
(1) VANDALIA, ILL. 


A DR. TAFT’S ASTHMALENS 
never fails; send us ur 
address, we will mail trial 


3 E. (4th St., New York. 


CURED::“: 
THE DR: TAFT BROS, M. CO 
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satisfactory, when it hangs down or has its hair rough Op Wa ‘ 
Use the Moustache Improver. There is a silk scarf, VA 
which, ueed a few times in the morning while dressing, e Out 
will change you to advantage. Sent on receipt of 40 cts. 2 fits fro - - Ae? omenenay 
in stamps. postal notes, etc ; three for $1.00. Adare, or 
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4 WHEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISH&D BY THE 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 8 Semerset Street, Boston, Mass, 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


(Written for the JOURNAL] 
ANY MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


BY A. V. FINCH, 


A long German story, 
Scene laid in a pension. 


A battle quite gory 
Receives due attention. 


An article on Japan 
We're sure to receive. 


Some ‘‘ Lines ’’ due to man, 
A la Amé,ie Rives. 


DEDICATORY HYMN. 


BY MARY A. TOWNSEND, CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


(Tune, ‘‘ Mornington,’’] 


O Thou who art the Source 
Of all our earthly power, 

We feel that Thou art in our midat, 
To consecrate this hour, 


Plant Thou its inflaence deep 
Within onr souls, we ask ; 

So shall we find, from day to day, 
New strength for every task. 


Each task an onward step, 
With kindly hands to guide; 
This house a home, where evermore 
Peace and good-will abide. 


And may we all revere 
That flag which floats above; 
Oar tricolor of Purity, 
Fidelity, and Love. 


Dwell these within our hearts, 
Shedding their light abroad ; 

That we may honor in our lives 
Our Country and our God. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Comenius: Learn to do by doing. 


ArTHuR GaGe: The multiplication of school books is 
one of the banes of modern education. 

Supt. S. H. Cuarx, Baraboo, Wis.: The school library 
is one of the most useful adjuncts of the school. 

Surr. F. B. Gaurt, Tacoma, Wash.: Courses of 
study almost invariably exact too much of the little people. 

Supt. E. W. Wriaut, Vicksburg, Miss.: The way a 
subject is taught is of more importance than the subject 
itself. 

Supt. J. W. Zevuer, Findlay, O.: Every method has 
& principle underlying it, and that principle is found in 
psychology. 

Supt. 8. L. Briaas; Grand Haven, Mich. : Asa moral 
influence, music is among the most refining and inspiring 
means that can be employed. 

Surr. J. M. Devine, La Moure County, N. Dak. : 
Much of the instruction at institutes is above the reach of 
one half the teachers in attendance. 

State Surr. J. W. ANDERSON, California: Written 
lessons cultivate accuracy, and afford opportunities to both 
pupil and teacher to note wherein defects exist. 


Pain. G. B. Fires, Lewiston, Me.: Education, or 


power intellectual and moral, is the development result- 
ing from fixed attention and self-reliant industry. 


Supr. A. C. Goopwin, Owensboro, Ky.: The practice 
of ptacing a value upon each oral recitation of every child 
and recording it in a class record, is an unmitigated evil. 


Supt. S. T. Durron, Brookline, Mass. : There should 
be in the school more of actual weighing, measuring, buy- 
ing, and selling, more of the business of the bank, the in- 
surance office, the lumber yard, the custom house, and 
the market. 


Anprew S. Draper, New York: Put a kindergarten 
department in every public school and the next generation 
will have a kindly disposition, a quick-witted intelligence, 
and will show a development of the mechanical instinct 
to a surprising degree. 

Supt. CHANNING Fotsom, Dover, N. H.: Corporal 
punishment is less objectionable than many of the means 
teachers use to avoid it. Ridicule will cut deeper than 
the rod. Scolding and sarcasm will do more to sour 
some temperaments than the stick. 


Curtis: If any branch of the 
public service should be resolutely secured against every 
form of abuse, should be wholly independent of mere per- 
sonal or partisan influence, and free from the malignant 
power of patronage and spoils, it is the public school 
system. 


THE MODERN SCHOOL. 


BY A MODERN PHILOSOPHER, 


It was not a comfortable week for the Pedagogue. 
He did not know what the Philosopher meant. For a 
day he thought it very laughable; then he began to chide 
himself for having put on a “ know it all” air. ‘“ Why,” 
said he, “ Kuthydemus at the hands of Socrates fared 
better than I at the hands of the Modern Philosopher.” 
He used to scold all by himself about that ‘“ inquisitorial 
god.” He carried on a conversation with himself after 
this fashion : 

‘* My assistants do not work any harder than I do.” 

‘** Who said they did?” 

“‘ That ‘ inquisitorial god’ said so.” 

“ Did he?” 

“* Well he implied it.” 

“ Did he?” 

“ Well, if he didn’t I assumed that he did.” 

“Tt is not safe to assume anything with him.” 

He could think of nothing else by night or by day and 
became so exasperated that everyone asked him if he was 
ill. This only irritated him the more. By Friday he 
was completely worn out, and in desperation wrote to 
each of his teachers this note : 

Dear Miss ——: Is your work too hard? Does it take too 
much of your time out of school? Do you fear that you will 
break down? Can I make your work any lighter? Speak to 
no one of this, Answer only by letter. 

Your sympathetic friend, 

A more surprised set of teachers never lived. They 
all hastened to send notes full of assurances that they 
were all right, were never better, and would certainly 
not break down. Of course his underscored cautionary 
signal was of no avail. They all talked with each other 
and withhim. He was himself again. A more indignant 
man it would be difficult to find. A more conceited spirit 
never possessed him than after those teachers hovered about 
with assurances that it was the best school in America, 
that he was the most indulgent principal, and they the 
healthiest of women. 

Then he told them all about his experience with the 
Philosopher, and they pronounced him “ acracked-brained 
crank,” to which the principal said, ‘‘ Amen.” 

The next morning he dropped into a down-town book- 
store where his associates whiled away many an hour, and 


he told them of his experience, of the way he got rattled, 


and what a consummate fool he had made of himself. 
“Yoa are not through with the Philosopher yet,” said 
an old man, the hero of many an educational war, as he 
walked off, with a chuckle. 

*T’d give $100, in a minute, if he had not said that,” 
muttered the principal as he, too, walked off, with the fever 
of his discomfiture at its height once more. 

At the close of a brilliant sermon, the next morning, 
upon “ Miod Your Own Business,” he thanked the clergy- 
man for his able effort, but after the evening sermon, 
upon “ Bear Ye One Another’s Burdens,” he muttered 
as he went out of church, “I wish he’d mind his own 
business.”’ 

The first man he saw in the street car, the next morn- 
ing, was the Modern Philosopher. 


TRAINING TEACHERS THROUGH THE 
STUDY OF CHILDREN.* 


BY N. A. CALKINS, LL.D., 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, New York. 


Experience, long continued and varied by many differ- 
ing conditions, and carefully studied with a view to de- 
termining what are its important teachings, is a most val- 
uable guide toward the attainment of better results in any 
occupation or department of knowledge. 

Observing the work of many teachers from their first 
attempts, through several years of teaching, leads to the 
inquiry, Can anything more be done than is now accom- 
plished in the training of teachers, which shall enable a 
much larger number of them to do right work from the 
outset? It is the province of normal schools to consider 
this matter. 

When inquiry is made as to the knowledge concerning 
the subjects usually included in the normal school course, 
which is possessed by the teacher, the result is generally 
satisfactory. When observations are made relative to the 
methods given to normal students, as their guides for 
teaching different subjects, there seems to have been suf- 
ficient time devoted to the matter of methods; neverthe- 
less, in too many instances practice with the method ap- 
pears to have made deeper impressions than those which 
have been left by the subject taught. The method seems 
to have overwhelmed the substance of the lesson. 

The often inculeated principle, “ Begin with the known 
and proceed to the unknown,” may have been literally 
followed, and yet the teacher may have stopped proceed- 
ing when the unknown was reached, leaving the pupil 
with only a dim outline of the goal just in view. This 
process of teaching, without having caused the association 
and assimilation of the new facts with previous knowl- 
edge, leaves the apperception of the pupil uncompleted. 
That which was unknown at the start did not become a 
part of his real knowledge. 

These conditions in teaching do not pertain to particu- 
lar schools ; they appear to have greater or less existence 
in most of them. They do not pertain to all teachers, 
but to many. It does not change the condition of teach- 
ers generally to say that their failures are not more com- 
mon than are the failures of those who are engaged in 
the other associations of life. Some failures may be 
traced to inherent conditions of the individual ; some are 
the result of imperfect training for the work to be done. 
Possibly many failures are the result of influences arising 
from faulty work in former teaching. The statement 
often made, that teachers are born such, does not answer 
the inquiry as to whether anything more can be done 
toward the attainment of better general results at the be- 
ginning of teaching. 

Given a sound education and broad culture as the 
foundation for a teacher, and a knowledge of the neces- 
sary materials and conditions pertaining to success in 
teaching, then supplement all with well-directed experi- 
ence, and the usual product will be teachers who build up 


* Copyrighted 1892, 
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t both real hiswldge ond ated. chjeeitet in their pupils;| Eves,—(a) Notice whether the eyes are large or small, one thing always before our eyes; weare constantly seek. 
and failures will be the exceptions. Teachers thus pre-|(5) prominent or sunken, (c) whether both eyes move to jing the best color effects, but in too ‘Many cases we seek 
them very blindly. We want them in our house furnish. 


pared for their work will grow in skill and power from|gether and in the same direction, (d) color of the eyes. 
year to year. May not such products be greatly increased | Note any other condition of the eyes that attracts 
by the normal schools ? attention. 

” Where may we look for experience that might aid in| In making these notes, write the word eye, and indicate 
training teachers? Let us turn to the successful trainer|each item observed by the letters used with the item, 
of animals and inquire whether it is not desirable, and/stating after each letter the fact to be reported in relation 

even~possible, for teachers to know as much of the natures |to that item. Proceed in the same manner with other MAAR 
3 of their pupils as the bird fancier and the animal trainer | subjects. en carefully considere €re probably 18 no doubt 
know vr charges and of their work. Possibly their ie nts Do objects appear the same or different | but we derive even more pleasure from beautiful color 
if) plans of training may indicate some way through which| when one eye is closed? (6) Is the child near-sighted | effects throughout our lives than from the beautiful in 
better results may attend the training of children. If/or is the sight normal? When the sight is normal, aj form without color, although the two are so interwoven 
educators and teachers will undertake to find a better way |child can see best while the book or object is from nine| with each other that they should not be separated in our 
to success in teaching, with that degree of watchful obser-|to fifteen inches from the eyes. If the book is held nearer| education and cannot be in our lives. Bat as those on 
vation and patient study which is practiced by those who, | than eight inches, the sight is defective. whose votes the appropriations for school expenses de- 
through manifold difficulties, learn to know the psycho-} fyyarmc.—(a) Note whether different sounds are pends may not be altogether infleneed by arguments 
7 logical and the physical development of animals,—not by | readily distinguished by the child; (6) whether the child which they may consider purely sentimental, let us look at 
reading books, but from studying the living animals them-|jocates the direction of the sound heard ; (¢) whether the| the more practical side of the subject. 
selves,—they will do much toward crowning teachers with hearing is the same in both ears; (d) whether like sounds The question of color blindness has been considered eo 
success and uplifting the work of education. are recognized in the elements of speech; (e) whether | important that physicians have been employed to visit 
Much truth still adheres to what Bacon said, a long| pysical tones are distinguished and like tones recognized ; schools, at considerable expense, to determine if any chil- 
time ago: “ Men read in books what authors say concern- (f) note the distance at which the ticking of a watch dren are growing up with such lack of color sense that 
ing stones, plants, animals, and the like, but to inspect]. be heard distinctly ; (g) whether the general charac- they would in later life endanger the lives of their fel- 
theze stones, plants, and animals with their own eyes is|toy of the hearing is acute or dull; (h) accurate or im-|lows, because they could not tell a red light from a green 
far enough from their thoughts. It is none the less true perfect. one either on sea or land. But no child can be two 
in the human kingdom of knowledge than in God’s king- Tovcn or Feetina.—(a) Note whether the child dis-|¥°"8 under a competent teacher where color teaching is 
dom of heaven, that no man shall enter into it except he tinguishes differences in temperature of water, or other systematically in use without the discovery of any such 
become as a little child.” a substances, as hot, warm, cool, cold; (5) whether the serious defect, if it exits. In fact it has been proved 
: , We read much that is said in books concerning the child notices smooth and rough surfaces; (c) whether dif- that much of the want of color perception in the present 
aman mind, ite powers, its order and modes of develop-|+ iss in sensations of touch are distinguished between and past generations is due far more to color ignorance 
ment, and then try to find therein a helpful guide for all those of the fingers and of other parts of the body, as than color blindness. The opinion that there is much 
our educational work with children. Teachers commonly back of the hand, the face, lips, ete ; (d) whether this|™ore color blindness among men than among women is 
accept the recorded results of mind introspection without alte te callie te qd minate in its perceptions, or dull and widespread, but there is a strong probability that the co- 
attempting to ascertain by means of mind-inspection, general ; (¢) whether materials, as silk, cotton, wool, fur, education of the boys and girls in color, for one or two 
made with the very children whom they are endeavoring leather nme wood, stone pie oie. ion sendy distin. generations, will demonstrate that the difference has re- 
if to teach, whether those conclusions are correct or not. q ie sulted from want of education on the part of the boys 
Beene! schools hans ene mach toward coveting the Touch is a test-sense, to which the other senses appeal because they do not wear the bright colors and are not 
" qualifications of teachers ; and to these schools NS WO), deternice whether something exists to produce the interested in the hues, tints, ard shades of the silks, rib- 
continue to look for further progress, hopefully trusting uivde sunsetion gancelved by thom. bons, draperies, and bric-a-brac, which their sisters begin 
that they will meet the demand for improvements still Plans for observing the development of other senses |*© talk about in their earliest years, although compelled 
needed in fitting their graduates to learn from children through ignorance to discuss them in very jumbled terms. 


ings, interior decorations, and exterior paicting ; in our 
clothing, our bric-a-brac, and landscape gardening, not to 
mention our pictures, in which we should require the — 
highest perfection of all; in fact we are looking for these 
effects in public and private, wherever we countenance 


will be given in the next article. 


| j! what is necessary for the best development of their powers ; But the worst possible condition of color blindness is 
and to discover a successful plan of training teachers in OBSERVATIONS TO BE REPORTED. not half as expensive to the country as is oar color ig- 

| the urt of building up knowledge through tire child's own Ability to report, concisely and accurately, the facts|norance. A knowledge of color and form is absolately 
i aotwities. thihietes of rll 4 learned by observation, should be one of the attainments| necessary to the process of the art industries of the nation. 
Looking at the probable possibilities of well-manage sought during this training of teachers in the study of|In purely mechanical construction we need not acknowl- 


normal schools, 1 venture to suggest line of training | nildren. Therefore, written reports should be made by| edge a superior the world over, and no competent judge 
that would materially increase the teaching power of sub-| the teacher-student concerning each child observed, on/will belittle the great influence which our trained me- 
sequent graduates. Make the careful study of children | ,. .), subject assigned for this purpose by the president or|chanics have had in the development of our country. 
themselves the chief means of learning whether or not the by the professor of pedagogy having this matter in charge. | But it may not be an exaggevetion Ye slulen that in the 
of | These reports should be examined, criticised, and sugges-| future all the industries of the older parts of the country, 
the mind, are so developed as to be prepared for learning |.:..4 made relative thereto. The same subjects should| except agriculture, will be more dependent on art than on 
properly the subjects of the lessons. Make this an indis-),,, again assigned for observation, two or three times to| mechanics. 
pensable part of the course for all normal students ; and! the same students, but each time the students should ob- It does not need an accomplished political economist to 
serve and report on children who had been examined by | convince any practical observer of the trend of business in 
a this country that the heavier and coarser mechanical in- 
i ities of children. F arthermore, teach these students how It is presumed that the observations will be made chiefly | dustries now furnishing employment to so many men and 
to prepare and adapt special exercises suitable for pro- upon the pupils in the kindergarten, or in the lower pri-| women in the eastern and northern states will, during 


mary classes of the school. .|the next few years be very rapidly transferred to those 
development as pertains to s normal condition of the| 7y,, reports of observations made by different students parts of the country where the vegetable and mineral 
eee er upon the same child should be compared, their resem- products in their raw state are at hand without cost of 


How Tuts Srupy anp Tratnina May Beam. blances stated, and their differences pointed out. These transportation. When this change comes about, those 

Let each normal student procure a blankbook of con-|re-examinations and comparisons of reports may be re-|sections which for the past fifty years have held . prac: 

venient size in which to enter notes of his individual ob-| peated several times. tical monopoly of the manufactures must divide their 

servations. In this notebook should be written the name business and surrender their monopoly. The only rem- 

age edy that seems practical is that we prepare ourselves to 

= peso ay notes, state what is observed, IS THERE A DEMAND FOR COLOR TEACH. — those finer artistic manufactures which are now 

First, secure the child’s confidence, and do not let him ING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS? a. We have 

is bet : : : — sans every quality for this competition with our foreign 

know that he “ being studied. Talk with the child about BY MILTON BRADLEY, SPRINGFIELD, MAss. friends except the artistic. Must we sacrifice the pros- 

one to tell about the perity of large sections of our most populous territory {or 

: object ; gradually ask questions to elicit definite facts.| The question is often asked, Why is it worth while to|the next twenty-five or fifty years simply because the men 
“1 notes may be written in the book after leaving the|teach the children anything about color in these days|and women actively amen in en al have not 

child. when it is thought to be necessary to teach . ; it 
The study should begin with one of the senses, or with|many things Answering it in the 
HT an organ of sense. It may be pursued in the following] may say for both the pleasure and the profit it will give} In the production a EE as, 
order : to them throughout their lives. fabrics and earthenwares we are not wanting in the a 
t First.—The eye, as seen in the child. The realm of color ie universal. The world of nature tistic ability to design in for 2 cee? der to sue 
Second.—The sense of sight and its condition. is bathed in color, and many of her best effects are so/cessfully compete with - m and co - " ~ tae 
i Third.—The sense of hearing, as to its condition. subtle that the uneducated eye does not see their beauty, | instruction gel lin wre wg: bli ig the 

Fourth.—The sense of touch or feeling. in fact hardly sees the color at all. Color is the first} elementary departm public 
These first lessons should require only a few observa-|thing which attracts the eye of the child, winning his | schools eutablished "a and wit ni gra << me 4 
notice before he pays any attention to form. It is the! oceupy the came high place in thet we now 
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hold in our mechanical constructions. Then,as a nation,| - 


we can lead instead of following, design instead of im- 
itating. If we look about among our manufacturers of 
goods requiring artistic skill eitherin design or execution, 
whom do we find filling those positions which command 
the highest wages? With the exception of the few fore- 
men or superintendents of mechanical departments the 
highest wages are paid to those whose duties require more 
or leas artistic training, and what nationalities do we find 
represented in these occupations? Certainly very few 
native born Americans, and comparatively few of any 
parentage either born or educated in this country. 

With the increasing demand that must of necessity 
come in the near future for this class of labor if we are 
to hold the place that belongs to us in fine manufactures, 
is it wise for us to compel our manufacturers to employ 
foreign artisans who follow the work of foreign schools of 
design? Is it not much better to prepare the way for 
American art schools from which may graduate some of 
those of our boys ard girls who now are almost forced to 
overcrowd the literary professions, or the mercantile 
offices as clerks and accountants. If these few sugges- 
tions have any weight they certainly are arguments for 
elementary art instruction, at public cost, as a good in- 
vestment. If we are to have any kind of art instruction 
there can be no question but color is at the very founda- 
tion of it all. If this is an acknowledged fact the 
proposition directly follows that it is the duty of our ed- 
ucators to give the same careful attention to any sugges- 
tions which may claim to advance the methods of color 
instruction in the public schools that they bestow on all 
other branches in trying to perfect them. 


GRACEFULNESS. 


BY MARY S. DUNN, WISCONSIN. 


How shall we change from being awkward to being 
graceful? First, supple the body, and at the same time 
strengthen it and increase nerve control by bending, 
twisting, and freeing movements, which will tend to 
agility in the lower limbs, to dexterity in the upper, and 
to support of the chest, back, and head. 

Slow movements persisted in, if only a few, but with a 
purpose intelligently understood, will do wonders for the 
most awkward boy or girl, man or woman. Second, 
study those who are graceful. By this you will learn 
what to avoid. Observe how they transfer the weight of 
the body by a slight swaying motion from one foot to the 
other, when standing for any length of time, instead of 
changing the position of the feet. 

That they take short steps, pivoting first on the ball of 
one foot and then on the other, when trying to pass 
through a crowd or limited space, 

That they always keep the chest active instead of 
letting themselves lop over. 

That they do not fold the hands over the abdomen 
which is always more or less prominent, but let them hang 
naturally at the sides, or clasp them low in front. 

That in sitting down they bend at the knees instead of 
at the waist and neck, and that in getting up, they do 
not have to help themselves by taking hold of the arms 
of the chair, by bending forward, or by bracing their 
hands against the knees. The lifting power comes from 
the chest. One other thing, they do not strain and 
stretch to reach an object which they desire to grasp, 
when by going one or two steps nearer, they can take it 
with ease. 

Many persons are awkward because they do not calcu- 
late distances. You can prove this by watching a 
stream of people in a large city where the crossings are 
slightly depressed below the sidewalks. See, how this 
one caleulates so that when the step down is taken, the 
other foot is on the very edge of the walk. Just behind 
is a person who has the other foot seven or eight inches 
from the edge, and when he steps, adds that distance to 
the distance down, making an awkward reach, and lands 
without the springiness which the first named had. 
These avoidances are natural to many, and it does 
require a great deal of forethought on the part of those 
who must cultivate them, but it pays to expend what 
is necessary, in acquiring a controlled poise of the body, 
the position of which adds much to one’s appearance and 
oldress, 


THE INTERNATIONAL DATE LINE. 


BY ALLAN ROCKWELL THORNE. 


What is the International Date Line ? 

This question, asked at a school examination, elicits 
various replies, for many of which the examiner is com- 
pelled to give full credit, because the answer as found in 
the textbook has been learned by rote and written out 
verbatim, or nearly so. Further questioning discloses 
complete ignorance of any cause for the existence of a 
date line ; for its zigzag course, or its location in the 
Pacific Ocean. That this line is the point at which a 
day begins and ends, and that it was arbitrarily chosen 
by a number of persons appointed for the purpose, seems 
to be the prevailing idea. 

The pupil of most ordinary attainments knows that one 
half of the earth’s surface is illuminated, while the other 
half is in shadow ; and that the “ circle of illumination,” 
or line separating light from darkness, also divides the 
earth into two equal parts, and is therefore a great circle. 
He knows, too, that all along one half of this circle, from 
its most northern point to its most southern, the day is 
just beginning with the rising sun. 

Let us follow this circle as it sweeps westward around 
the earth, making a complete revolution in twenty-four 
hours. We have experienced no change of day and night. 
To us it is still sunrise of the day upon which we set out ; 
but our friends who remained at home have had a day 
and a night, and inform us that it is sunrise of the day 
after our journey began. By going westward around the 
earth we have lost a day. This is the case whether we 
start from London or New York, San Franciseo or 
Shanghai; and since it is true of any meridian, may we 
not choose a date line from which to count the hours of 
day, as we have chosen a prime meridian from which to 
measure longitude ? 

Such is the theory adopted and taught by many worthy 
teachers in our public schools. But it is evidently erro- 
neous, for if these really were the circumstances leading 
to the choice of a date line, it must necessarily have been 
part of a great circle, coinciding with the circle of illu- 
mination on a given day of the year,—most probably at 
the equinoxes, when this circle passes from pole to pole 
due north and south. Were this true, we should find the 
date line represented upon maps and charts by a line, 
straight or regularly curved throughout its entire length. 
Instead, it is found running southward through Bering 
Strait ; thence southwest, nearly parallel with the general 
coast line of Asia, to a point south of Japan. Here it 
takes a more westerly course, sweeps in a wide curve 
around to the westward of the Philippine Islands, passes 
just south of that group, and runs nearly due east a dis- 
tance of two thousand miles to the Gilbert Islands. 
From this place its direction is southeast to a point be- 
yond the Navigator’s Islands ; south and west to Chatham 
Island off the east coast of New Zealand ; and from this 
island south to the Antarctic Ocean. 

Prominent educators, holding the view just expressed, 
have accounted for the location and the irregularity of 
this line by supposing it to be so chosen that it may pro- 
duce as little confusion as possible in the social customs 
and commercial intercourse of nations. Thus, were such 
a line located within a country like the United States, in- 
habitants east of the line would have Sunday, while those 
west have Monday ; one part would be enjoying the quiet 
of Sabbath, the other engaged in the activities of every- 
day life. This might be made to appear a sufficient 
cause for placing the date line in the Pacific Ocean; yet 
to fully agree with this supposition, it should pass far to 
the eastward of the Philippine Islands. That its location 
is not arbitrarily chosen, but depends upon existing cir- 
cumstances, is the only conclusion at which we can arrive. 
Suppose that yourself and a companion start from home 
at sunrise, Tuesday, March 1, traveling in opposite direc- 
tions, and agreeing to meet at a point 180 degrees distant, 
or exactly opposite your starting-point. You go east fif- 
teen degrees each day, your companion west the same 
distance. As the fifteen degrees of longitude are equal 
to one hour of time, your companion’s day will be one 
hour longer, or twenty-five hours; while your day is an 
hour shorter, being but twenty-three hours, To travel 


180 degrees at this rate requires just twelve days, and | 


you will reach your destination at sunrise of Sunday, 


carefully kept. You have traveled twelve days of twenty- 
three hours each, or two hundred and seventy-six hours. 
Your companion travels twelve days of twenty-five 
hours each, or three hundred hours, and does not meet 
you until twenty-four hours after your arrival, making it 
sunrise of Monday, March 14. His calendar shows but 
twelve days from starting, which is Sunday, March 13. 
You have gained twelve hours by going east; he has lost 
the same time by going west, and there is just a day dif- 
ference in your calendars. Had you remained at home 
and your companion traveled entirely around the earth, 
or had you gone but a short distance to meet him on his 
return, there would still be this difference of one day, 
whether the journey were made in twelve days, in twelve 
years, or by emigration from place to place in the course 
of centuries. 

The islands of the Pacific Ocean were taken possession 
of and colonized by the civilized nations of Europe, 
coming from the east and from the west. ‘The Spaniards, 
following Magellan, sailed westward, taking possession of 
the Philippine and other islands. The Portuguese first, 
and later the French and English, following Vasco de 
Gama around the Cape of Good Hope, took possession of 
the principal groups of the East Indies, of Australia, and 
New Zealand. 

Between those colonized from the east and those colo- 
nized from the west, there is necessarily a difference of 
one day, as already explained,—Sunday, March 13, in 
the Spanish possessions befng Monday, March 14, in the 
English. The international date line marks the limit of 
colonization from either direction, and lies between those 
nations which have come from the east and those which 
have come from the west. The cause of its location and 
its zigzag course is immediately understood. It was not 
arbitrarily chosen, but existed long before discovery, and 
was finally determined by a study of the direction from 
which colonization by civilized nations had proceeded. 


PATRIOTISM.* 


BY PRIN. H. K. WHITE, LINCOLN ACADEMY, ME, 


The flag is one of the most powerful means of appeal- 
ing to pupils. The declamations of Sumner, Webster, 
and Patrick Henry, have lost their force, but the flag will 
still affect the young generation. Every teacher should 
talk flag to the school. It must be largely by indirect 
teaching, and on this account the teacher must know all 
that is to be taught and considerable more. The teacher 
must be patriotic, full of the spirit of American history. 
The pupils must be taught what the fathers did and why 
they did it. The teacher must fulfill all the daties of cit- 
izenship. Here the woman is most likely to fail. Romance 
and fiction are often truer than fact. Ancestor worship 
is vastly better than no worship at all. 

American history deals with matters as vital to the his- 
tory of mankind as any history in the world. The teacher 
must appeal to the local enthusiasm of the children. Be 
patriotic to the state or the town. Set the children to 
work finding out all the old legends and bits of history in 
which their town or some of its old inhabitants may have 
figured. Patriots do not stand still and point with pride 
at what some one else has done for them. Teach the 
boy that he has no more right to let politics alone than he 
has to neglect his daily work for his bread and butter. 
Teach how the town and city are governed, and what the 
citizen voter’s part is in this and all government. 

The schools can and ought to teach the proper observ- 
ance of the national holidays, now most sadly desecrated. 
Teach the pupils how rationally to celebrate Independ- 
ence Day and Memorial Day. The remedy is not in 
abolition, but in showing the real meaning of these days. 


Living for a thing is harder work than dying for it. The 
poorest use we can make of a man is to kill him. 

Young people ought to know what is going on. 
Newspapers should be used,—at least the teacher 
ought to try to find a newspaper that can be used 
in the schoolroom. There are a few of these, and great 
benefit will come from their use. Some teachers can get 
more news from the rule of three than out of the ‘Star 
Spangled Banner,” but the schools ought to have very 
little use for such teachers. Almost everything can be 


made to teach patriotism,—physical and manual training, 
patural history and geography, The schools must teach 


| what the boys and girls are to practice. 


March 13, according to your calendar, which you have, *Abstract offpaper before the Majne State Teachers’ Association, 
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A SUCCESSFUL COLLECTION. 
BY C. F. MERRILL. 


At your request I describe one of the most unique aids 


’ in school work I have ever seen,—a collection of botan- 


ical specimens (barks, roots, gums, leaves, and flowers). 
There are 138 boxes in the collection ; each box is 34 by 
24 inches, and filled with some part of a tree or plant 
used for medicinal purposes. 

Each country is represented, and every box has the 
botanical and the popular name of the specimen inclosed 
printed on the label of the box. I will name some of the 
specimens: Long and short buchu, coca, yerba santa, eu- 
calyptus and stramonium leaves, blue mabra, German 
and Roman chamomile flowers, coto, calisaya, loxa, cin- 
chona (red), dita and quebracho barks, garcinia man- 
gosta, betel nuts, guiaic cubes, star anise, Spanish hops, 
Spanish saffron, santonin cubes, glass wool, tonca and St. 
Ignatias beans, Cedron seed, orris root, nux vomica 
(beans), manna, cashew nuts, grains of paradise, bolet 
ignarius, or fungus growth of the oak, ete. 

The alkaloids, essences, oils, and extracts made from 
these plants and trees are innumerable and costly. These 
specimens are not very expensive, and are used by my 
teachers in several ways. As each country is reached in 
the study of geography, these boxes are called for and 
used to illustrate some of the products of that country. 
The pupils are allowed to handle, smell, and examine the 
specimens for a few minutes. The boxes are then col- 
lected and the teacher selects a specimen for a brief talk. 
These talks are comprehensive descriptions of the looks, 
growth, and uses of the plant or tree, where found, how 
obtained, etc. 

Then, day by day, or as often as there is an opportu- 
nity, the other objects are described in a similar manner. 
They thus afford the teacher a chance to impart much of 
valuable information. As these boxes are in use in five 
grades, every pupil will be taught something concerning 
a large proportion, if not all of them. These talks the 
pupils are required to reproduce from memory the next 
day, and the corrected reproductions are copied in small 
blankbooks for preservation. Some of the specimens are 
only described in materia medicas; but my teachers say 
that the knowledge they have gained in seeking for facts 
concerning this bark or that root has more than paid 
them for all their time and trouble. 

As aids in language work, these boxes are still farther 
used. The pupils are taught to compare the roots, leaves, 
flowers, or barks of a country, being required to give 
orally or in writing the points of similarity or dissimi- 
larity. All this is in the lower grades, commencing the 
fourth year of the course; and teachers are expected to 
adapt their use of these or similar collections to the mental 
powers of their classes. Care in training powers of ob- 
servation and comparison is insisted upon. 

Again, in the high school room these boxes come in use 
in connection with the regular botanical work, and com- 
parisons between the flora of this and other lands are 
carried out more fully. A chance is also offered for the 
study of the alkaloids, essences, oils, etc., and their me- 
sicinal qualities in connection with the physiological and 
organic chemistry work, Hardly a day passes without 
dome use being make of the collection. It attracts the 
attention of the pupils, stimulates research, and gives use- 
ful knowledge. 


A LESSON IN CRYSTALS. 


BY HENRY G. SCHNEIDER, B.S., NEW YORK CITY. 


The course of instruction such as is laid out for the 
fourth grammar grades in New York City schools 
suggests a preparatory lesson on crystals as a beginning. 
When that great teacher, John Tyndall, was asked to in- 
troduce to the youthfal minds of a class of boys some 
idea of the great scientific forces, the force he chose as 
most suitable for their comprehension was crystallization 
as illastrated in the formation of the rock candy he 
brought to their classroom. With the strings of the 
familiar dainty before them, the pupils followed with 
eager eyes and watering mouths the master’s wonderfal 
story of the mysterious force that built up their much- 


prized dainty, and so thoroughly did Tyndall under- 

stand boy nature, when the intellectual feast was over, 

the professor and the 

boys disposed of the 

specimens he used 

for his lecture on 
crystals. 

j \ When a child has 

admired the beauty 

Fig. 1. Fig. 2 of form, the won- 
drous brillianey, and acquired a knowledge of the proper- 
ties of any erystal such as quartz, he will not fail to in- 
quire how this marvel of beauty was built up ; and if the 
teacher will only expend a little time in preparation, her 
pupils will acquire the same enthusiasm for scientific 
knowledge as the magic of our greatest scientific thinker 
and physicist excited in the minds of his youthful au- 
dience. 

The rock candy is of course indispensable ; let each 
bring aspecimen for himself ; 
let him describe the shape 
of such crystals, its taste, 
color, and hardness. Then, 
to show how it was made, 
take hot water, dissolve 
salt in it, stir it until finally 
no more will dissolve; pour 
the water into a glass, let it 
cool slowly, and note the Fig. 3. 
shape of the crystals. 

Buy some sulphate of copper (blue vitriol), and dis- 
sulve the powdered substance in hot water until no more 
will be taken up; you thus have soaked the water 
in blue vitriol, or obtained a “saturated” solution 
as the chemist would say. Pour out, cool slowly, and 
beautiful blue crystals will be obtained; the slower the 
cooling the larger the crystals. If these form very small, 
re-dissolve and cool more slowly. You should obtain 
crystals three-fourths of an inch long. Alum treated in 
this way gives white crystals of a different shape; bi- 
chromate of potash, beautiful yellowish-red crystals ; and 
tartaric acid, large white crystals. 

Take a piece of tin (tinned iron),—a blacking-box 
cover will answer admirably,—turn over it some strong 


Fig. 4. 


nitric acid and pour off immediately, and see the beauti- 
crystals of tin shoot over the surface, attacked like the 
frost figures in the window-pane in winter. 

A means of making beautiful ornaments for the coun- 
try parlor is to take soft iron wire, twist it into any orna- 


mental shape, as a 
ava: basket; wind over 
-———- every part of the 
7 cotton cord, and 
suspend ina slowly 
cooling solution of 
alum. The crys- 
tals are deposited on the cord just as on the thread run- 
ning through the rock candy, giving a fine effect. 
Grasses and leaves dried and treated in the same way 
make pretty specimens. 

After the experiments have been made the pupils will 
understand how the various 
forms of quartz crystal were Fol 
formed, uamely by loss of heat of a, 
the silicon, of which itwas formed. /-~ 
If you tell them how to make <—__ 
some of the forms of paper, — — 

\ 


Fig. 5. 


(Fig. 1, the tetrahedron, or tri- a 


angular pyramid; Fig. 2, the \ 
cube ; Fig. 3, the octahedron, with Fig. 6. 
its eight triangles; Fig, 4, the dodecahedron, with jts 


twelve pentagons ; Fig, 5, the twenty-sided erystal, or 


isosahedron ; and Fig. 6, the pyramids of five, six, four, 
and three sides), — you will not only maintain their en. 
thusiasm, but give them manual training besides ; and you 
will also make them acquainted with the means of identi. 
fying some of the typical crystals that will be studied in 
the rocks they will examine later in the course. 


A MODERN CLASS IN GEOMETRY. 


BY GEORGE PARSONS TIBBETS, 
Williston Seminary, Massachusetts, 

“The colleges are demanding that students shall be 
able to walk on their hands as easily.as on their feet,” 
and the fitting of men for these mental gymnastics espe- 
cially in geometry is interesting, almost exciting, on ac- 
count of the scope, the intensity, and the progress of the 
work. Fifteen years ago, the study of original proposi- 
tions was but little required, even in the classes made up 
of picked men ; to-day the Harvard and Yale papers are 
composed almost entirely of “ originals,” and woe to 
those not drilled in that part of the subject. 

Of the discussion between the two methods of teaching 
the propositions usually given in the best texts I have 
nothing to say; but we take those proofs as models and 
as tools, and by steady pressure get every one in the class 
at work trying to do the originals. Then we talk them 
over and see that they are understood. Many teachers 
in high schools think original work useless except for 
their brilliant scholars, and to those especially I would 
say, try it,—you can do it. 

Years of experiment have left this general outline for 
an hour recitation unchanged. In a division of twenty- 
four men each has a writing-pad; twelve are at the 
board daily, the rest write one proposition. The theo- 
rems for those at the board are written on cards, thus 
saving time and breath. 

The first twenty minutes are given to drawing the fig- 
ures and study on two originals written on the front 
board, thus keeping everyone in the room constantly 
busy. Then we discuss the originals for ten or fifteen 
minutes, almost invariably obtaining good proofs 
from several men. This leaves twenty or twenty- 
five minutes for the twelve recitations from the figures 
drawn early in the hour, while the written demonstrations 
are hurriedly looked over and marked outside of the 
recitation. 

In this way a class of students averaging seventeen 
years old, can finish plane geometry in the fall, solid ge- 
ometry in the winter, and trigonometry in the spring 
terms, with about one hundred and fifty originals each 
term,—so covering the ground required for the Sheffield 
and like technical schools. 

If your class cannot have a full hour, diminish the 
number of oral recitations and shorten the time for each 
part. But do this work and you will be repaid a thou- 
sand fold by seeing the actual pleasure on a boy’s face as 
he comprehends a truth unfolding itself to him, and as 
he realizes that he has a working knowledge of geometry. 

I smiled, last month, as one of my poorest scholars on 
a special examination failed to remember any one of the 
book demonstrations, and proved almost the whole paper 
as originals so correctly that I felt tempted to pass him 
on the term’s work. 

Adapt the day’s work to your students, and if they 
seem dall at first, don’t fret, but give them a few prob- 
lems that they can handle. It will be but a little while 
before they and you will love that work best of all. 


OBJECT LESSONS. 
BY ©. E. BOLTON, CLEVELAND, 0. 


The above dot and wiggly line can be found on any 
good map of England. In all our public schools it is 
carefully taught that the dot means London ; the line, the 
river Thames. The dot and wiggly line might with 
equal value represent many other leading cities of the 
world. Right here our public school education unfortu- 
nately stops. Why not make the hard-earned dollars 
collected from the people for the education of our yonth 
go further? Why not venture to tell the bright boys and 
girls of America what’s in the dot and along the line, 
abont the people and things in the great centers of popu: 
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tences, and books would exist if the grammars were all 


destroyed. 
energetic boy and girl needs when they step into the 
arena of every day life. 
high schools should not only know well the history of 


lation toward which the masses gravitate? Words, sen-|¢#Pecially pleasing to the English, as the Princess is a great favor- 
ite. The marriage was to take place about a month from now. 


4. Prince George, ‘‘ the sailor,’ next eldest son of the Prince of 


Less of theory and more of facts is what the} w,).. 


5. An eminent Roman Catholic Divine, whom Justin MeCarthy 


Pupils who graduate at our|once called the foremost man in the Catholic Church of England. 


6. A preliminary investigation of the Baltimore outrage has 
been made, but for any definite results we must wait till the case 


their own town, state, and country, but they ought, by has been tried by the “ Jadge of Crimes.” 


object lessons, to be so taught that at sight they could 


7. Much impatience has been aroused, and the “ war party,’’— 


give the name of every stone, tree, and flower, and thej those who would demand immediate and fall reparation as the only 
name of every fish caught in the neighboring river, lake, | condition of peace,—is growing stronger. 


or sea. The pupil who has learned often to ask the 
what, how, and why of things, to give close attention 


8. The gig belonging to the commander of the U. S. steamship 
** Yorktown ’’ was stoned by Chilean roughs. 
9. The Fortification Bill, as it is called. This makes immediate 


and keenly observe, is on the road to great usefulness. appropriation of ten million dollars for the building of coast de- 
But, to return to the dot and wiggly line. What can{fences, and an appropriation of nine millions a year for the next 
the publie schools do to aid our children in knowing what | ten years. 


our cities contain? We think the answer is found in the 
liberal use of the magic lantern in the teaching of geog- 
raphy, history, science, and art. Formerly the lantern, 


10. The Pacific Coast, especially the Paget Sound region. "Sw. 
11. At San Francisco, Cal., where the steamship ‘‘ Baltimore’? 


now is, 


12. The testimony of the ‘‘ Baltimore’s”’ sailors seems to show 


like the telephone, was a toy in the hands of children.|that the attack upon them was the result of a deliberate and or- 
To-day, the telephone and lantern have come to the front |x@uized plot. 


as helpers of enlightenment. New York State has ap- 


13. It will probably be sent to Congress when the President 
hands over to that body the whole correspondence relating to the 


priated $8,000 for lanterns for her nine normal schools. affair. 


Cornell uses four large lanterns in the teaching of her 
1,500 young men. Last winter, in cosmopolitan Chicago, 


14, Abbas Pasha, son of the late Khedive. 
15. At Vienna. His education is supposed to bring him into 


12,000 people attended a single course of illustrated trav-|*ympathy with France, which nation is extremely jealous of Eng- 


els. To accommodate so vast an audience each lecture 
was repeated five times. 
will not be complete till every high school is able by its 
own teachers to furnish twenty or more lectures, illus- 
trating well the points of interest at home and abroad. 
Not one per cent. of our people can travel either over 
America er Europe. Why not, then, by aid of lantern 
and photographie slide, reveal to eye as well as ear the 
valuable things of earth, and thus send boys and girls 
into the world better equipped to do life’s work ? 


TIMELY QUESTIONS. 


1. For what event is England now in mourning ? 

2. How was this death immediately made known to 
the people of London ? 

3. Who is the Princess May, and why does she receive 
so much sympathy from English people ? 

4. Who succeeds to Prince Albert Victor’s place as 
heir ? 

5. Who is Cardinal Manning, who recently died in 
London ? 

6. What steps has Chile taken toward an adjustment 
of her relations with the United States ? 

7. What effect has the delay of Chile in this matter 
upon our government at Washington ? 

8. What incident at Valparaiso has lately roused indig- 
nation at Washington ? 

9. What bill introduced to the Senate is suggestive of 
war preparations ? 


lish power in Egypt. 
16. The treaty drawn by the Brussels Congress for the purpose 


Oar public school education | the African slave trade, 


17. Macaulay. In the departure of Rev. Brooke Herford of 
Boston for London. 

18. Governor McKinley of Ohio. In his message to the legisla- 
lature he appeals to their sense of honor to make the distinction 
fair and impartial. 

19. He says that the charges againet the Russian government 
and its official representatives are much exaggerated, but that the 
first mistake was made in not supplying the peasants eufficient 
seed corn and fuel. 

20. Tariff reform, civil service reform, a sound currency, and 
honest government. 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


_(Mr. Winship will be pleased to receive questions upon schoo) 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers wil! 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


268. If you have a pupil addicted to lying, sauciness, 
Sabbath breaking, etc., is it well to read of Ananias, the 
children who mocked Elisha, and the men who gath- 
ered sticks ? BRIsTOL. 


I believe in the yearly reading of all the distinetively 
character texts, parables, etc., of the Bible. 


269. What is the Indiana School Book Law? Give 
a clear statement of %t. C. F. S. 


There is no clear statement possible. We have never 


10. What part of our coast is in need of fortification ?|fully understood it. Life is too short for a busy man to 


11. Where has an investigation of the Baltimore out-|try to understand it. 


rage just been finished ? 

12. What is the result of this investigation by Judge- 
Advocate Reney ? 

13. What will be done with this testimony ? 

14. Who is the new Khedive of Egypt ? 


this have politically ? 


16. What important treaty has recently been ratified and this chunge is not easily brought about. 


by the U. S. Senate ? 


My impression is that no one does, 
ever did, or ever will. 


270. What shall check the seemingly unconscious fail- 
ing of parents to allow their children to leave mixed, or 


even graded schools, at the age of ten to fourteen years of 
... age, and study Latin or French, with only a smattering 
15. Where has he been educated, and what effect will] o¢ Hnglish ? 


Down East. 


A change in public sentiment would alone remedy this 
It is a 


weakness of human nature in some “strains of blood ” to 


17. What English historian and author once predicted undervalue English and overvalue a “smattering” of 
that America would some day send ber missionaries to Latin and French. The weakness is growing in some 


London? How may we consider this fulfilled ? 
18. What state governor has taken a firm and honest 
stand on the subject of districting his state for members 


quarters, too. 


271. Please tell me whether in any schools of your 


of Congress? How? 


19. What important facts are stated by Count Tolstoi 


in a late article on the Russian famine ? 


20. What four questions of public interest are given 


by Harper's Weekly as most prominent at present ? 


ANSWERS. 


acquaintance nine is used as a scale of marking, and 
what reasons are given for using such scale instead of 
ten ; also your idea as to the proportion of American 
schools using nine as the standard to those using ten. 
Your paper is a great help to me. M. G. N. 


I do not know of any general use of nine as the scale 


of marking. Indeed figures are used less aud less. The 


1. For the death of Prince Albert Victor, Duke of Clarence and|most common method is to use the letters V. P., P., F., 
Avondale, the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, and heir presump-/G. E., for very poor, poor, fair, good, and excellent. 


tive of the throne of England. 


Written work is marked with these letters, as is each 


2. By the tolling of the great bell of St. Paul’s Church, which! |i ation (if marked at all) and the reports in the same 


is never tolled except to announce the death of an heir to the throne. 
3. The Princess Victoria Mary of Teck, or Princess May, as she 


way. ‘This can be and usually is more honest and intelli- 


is called, is the betrothed of the dead Prince, This alliance was' gent than figures, 


272. First, what do you consider to be the functions of 
a normal school? Second, should the course of atudy be 
entirely professiona/, or should it be professional and 
academic ? , W.N.F. 

1. A normal school is to train teachers for the schools 
of the state in which it is located. 

2. Teachers must know the subjects they teach. They 
are not prepared to teach until they know the subjects. 
If they are allowed to enter the normal school without a 
knowledge of these, there must be sufficient academic 
work to be sure they know them. This is a part of the 
“ preparation to teach,” but it is not professional prepar- 
ation. There must be as much professional work as they 
need in order to become good teachers. There should 
be two grades of certificates or diplomas for every nor- 
mal school, the one certifying general fitness to teach, 
the other training as an expert. 


Threads and Thrums. 


Original puzzles are solicited, and all correspondence relating te 
this department should be marked “ Threads and Thrums,’’ and 
addressed to ‘‘ Puzzle Editor,’’ 9 Third Street, Sharon, Pa. 


220. CHARADE. 

My /Jirst sits next my whole, 
And gaily rides along ; 
Helping pass the time away 
By merry jest and song. 


221. ANAGRAM. 
I have a neighbor, perhaps you may know, 
Who pesters me each live-long day ; 
With what she has bought, and what she has done, 
And bright things her relatives say. 


Her husbind, her house, her children, her horse 
(Which I know is not worth a dollar), 

Are continually praised till disgusted I grow 
And tell her she is a tin scholar. 


222. HistoRICAL SCENE. 

A knight who had won great honor in the conquest of Ireland, 
and as a soldier elsewhere, in command of a squadron of five ships, 
in 1583 left England for America in quest of gold. Bat in rough 
weather on the dangerous coast of Nova Scotia the largest vessel 
was lost, and the captain himself perished. His last words were, 
‘*We are as near heaven by sea as by land.’? Who was the cap- 
tain and what was the name of the vessel in which he was lost ? 

G. M. R, 


223. NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
My whole is a proverb, and contains 42 letters. 
My 5, 32, 1, 3, 29, 18 is an enchanter. 
My 38, 2, 80, 25 is a vegetable, 
My 7, 41, 9,36, 40, 8, 11 is inward reasoning. 
My 22, 42, 30, 27, 4, 17 is to suppress, 
My 22, 12, 10, 23, 16 is a part of the head. 
My 15, 26, 3, 38, 37, 34 is riches. 
My 31, 3, 19, 14, 13 ia a vehicle. 
My 33, 35, 20 is a part of the body. 
My 6, 21, 24, 28 are all the same vowel. 


224. BLANKS. 
[ Behead the word that fills the first blank to fill the second. } 
ae not go to the to-night. 

2, His tailor should him to dress. 
3. I did not see them ———— the sheep, but I 
done it. 

I fear I shall 

. Many a careless word 

. Before I can this 

The will soon be here 

. The man the door of the ——~. 

. Do you think is hat ? 

10. I have heard my friends of that mountain 


225, HALF SQUARE. 

1, Magnificent. 2. Ancient caps of state. 3. Works. 4. The 
fruit of certain trees. 5. Rent. 6. A progressive pronoun. 7. In 
like manner. 8. A consonant. 

Wanted,— Devices in arithmetic, especially in fractions, percentage. 
and interest. 


they have 


; ——— has covered me so well. 
from my 
must all be laid in piles. 


ANSWERS FOR NOV. 12. 
207. Redolent. 


208. Anatomy. 
209. Gorgeous, shadow, Farragut, thicken, dairy, wigwam, 
poltroon, myrrh, train, sneer: ‘‘ Dreams grow holy, put in action; 
work grows fair through starry dreaming.”’ 

210. Superscription. 

211, Make hay while the sun shines. 

212, 


ped 
ep 
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BOSTON & CHICAGO, JAN. 21, 1892. 


Tne higher education of France is to be transformed 
into universities of the German type. The world moves 
rapidly, educationally. 


Bowporn’s gift of $400,000 causes more widespread 
satisfaction than any college endowment in a long time. 
No college needs or deserves it more. 


IN answer to inquiries we would say, that the Boston 
schools are to be visited daily by physicians to secure 
early detection of contagious diseases and an overworked 
condition on the part of the pupil. 


Cuicaco is having a ripple of excitement over the 
method of paying the teachers their salaries. They now 
pay once a month at the rooms of the school board, 3,200 
drawing their salaries in three hours. Now the proposi- 
tion is to pay them every week at their schools. If 
the present system works well, as it seems to do, then it 
would seem wise tu let “ well enough alone.” 


AN important manual training experiment is to be 
tried in the South Boston district, under the supervision 
of Frank W. Kendall, an expert. It will take all the 
boys in the first and second classes of the grammar schools. 
It will have two sesions of two hours daily. The course 
will cover three years, will include draughting and the 
manufacture of many useful and fancy articles. The 
pupils will be taught to use the rule, square, gauge, and 
level, and also receive instruction in sawing, planing, join- 
ing, and modeling. 


A Decis1on.—-The city solicitor of Boston has ren- 
dered the following decision relative to the establishment 
of manual training and other special teaching for some 
schools and not for others ; 


The city wil] pot fornish an opportanity in connection with the 
regular work of the pudlio achools for gratuitons instrnotion in the 


use of tools, or in manual training, or for an industrial education in 
any form, until such instruction is open and free to all the children 


attend euch instruction. 
This is liable to interfere seriously with the plans of 
many cities if it proves to be “ good law.” 


Harvarp D. K. E.—At the meeting of the Harvard 
Overseers, last week, the members of the D. K. E. soci- 
ety sent a penitent letter of regrets that their acts had 
caused the university authorities trouble, and promised 
to discontinue the practice of branding and other ques- 
tionable ceremonies. President Eliot read the letter to the 
overseers, and the situation was accepted after a talk so 
pointed that the publie may rest assured that the rowdy 
few will not hereafter bring discredit upon the industri- 
ous and honorable many. This is cause for general re- 


joicing. 


Szconpary Epucation.—Frank E. Plummer, pres- 
ident Secondary Department, N. E. A., announces his 
purpose to make that department at Saratoga, July 12-15, 
more efficient than in any preceding year. He promises 
a program that shall be “rich, varied, and helpful.” 
The papers will be “ brilliant, but short, interesting, and 
instructive,” and will open the way and leave the time 
for free and full general discussion. The department 
will also have a “ soirée”’ all by itself, so that the teachers 
of high schools and academies may have a good time all 
by themselves. Mr. Plammer is a man of affairs, and 
means business in this attempt to make a great suc- 
cess of the Department of Secondary Education at the 
meeting of “92. 


MassacuusE TTs Fiaures.—Massachusetts makes little 
disturbance over her educational virtues, but some people 
seem to think that she is the one state whose rivalry is 


quently seem to be with her on educational subjects. 
Here are a few facts: In Massachusetts 95 per cent. of the 
population is in cities and towns with public high schools, 
a fact not approached by any other state; forty towns 
support high schools that are not required to doso by law, 
a fact not approached by any other state ; practically every 
city and town in the commonwealth raises very much 
more money for school purpozes than is required by law, 
a fact that will give universal surprise outside of New 
England ; 90 per cent. of the population is under local 
school supervision without any law requiring it, a fact un- 
approached by any other state ; 95 per cent of the pupils 
are in cities or towns with good public libraries, though 
no law requires such libraries, a fact unapproached by 
any other state. 


PERFORMING Parents’ Duty.—Some of the Boston 
papers have been carrying on a crusade against teachers 
who find it necessary to insist upon good discipline in 
school, even though severity be required. And some 
newspaper correspondents write as though the teachers 
were inhuman creatures. One of the teachers has replied 
promptly to one of these critics, who signed himself as 
“ Reformer,” in the following trenchant style : 


We teachers are paid by the city of Boston to teach the chi Idren, 
but, unfortunately, the parents of our pupils (possibly ‘‘ Reformer’’ 
is one of them) cannot control them at home, end the rod which 
has been spared in the family has to be brought into our school- 
rooms. 

When “civilization reaches the heights,”’ for which your corres- 
pondent longs, in our homes, then can our schools be ‘ something 
better than penal institutions.’’ 

If ‘ Reformer’’ would take my class, half of whom are boys 
who run wild on the streets when not under control, and govern it 
for a week, I think he would find the “ instruments of torture ’’ ex- 
isting only in the brains of the urchina who contribate voluntarily 
all the inventions of their fertile minda for the sole purpose of tor- 
menting their neighbors and instructors. 

‘* We know that it is a continual diegrace to Boston” that so 


cause so much unnecessary suffering to those who are struggling to 
drag them ont of the mire and fill their empty brains with useful 
knowledge. In the meantime a society for the prevention of cruelty 
to teachers from ignorant and foolish parents and go-called “‘ re- 
formera’’ is corely needed. 


If the criticisms of teachers are not more sensible there 


will be a study of parental neglect that will be more in- 
teresting to ths teachers than their eritins, 


and youth of the city who are of proper age or qualifications to 


most to be feared. It is noticeable that the figures fre- 


many of her children are undisciplined at home, and allowed to! 


THE ACADEMY. 


The academy was the unit of force educationally un- 
til within fifty years, and it did admirable service, too, 
It was an attraction to every boy who had any inte). 
lectual aspiration. There was a halo about it. The de. 
bating clubs, the public declamations, and the fraternal 
societies were as fascinating as base ball, foot ball, and 
rowing are in college life to-day. From the academy 
fruited the educational awakening that followed. The 
Normal School, the Teachers’ Institute, the abolition of 
the district system, the establishment of public high 
schools, and the supervision of schools were the chief 
fruits of the public school awakening. 

The academy was the chief sufferer from this change. 
She had been the best friend of education. She had in- 
spired and developed the sentiment that had given 
America her writers and speakers, her professional men 
and statesmen, but she now made the mistake, so common 
with the best conservatism, of being jealous of new and 
progressive measures that appear as rivals. She scorned 
the normal schools because they emphasized methods 
rather than learning, and she scouted the high schools 
because they at that time professed to give a training that 
was not borne out by the facts. The academy usually 
had the right of the argument, but the rising public 
school idea had the sentiment. Nothing gets the lead by 
setting back in the harness. The right never advances 
by walking backward. She suffered, not because she was 
wrong, but because she faced wrong. She kept the head- 
jight to the front, but by going round on the Y she was 
throwing her light back on the track. 

Fifteen years ago the academy was a lost art except as 


great revival, and her rejuvenation has but begun. She is 
facing to the front. She has no criticism for the normal 
school, but has a normal course, with the latest and best 
methods, and a first class professional library. She no 
longer scorns the “ practical ” element of the high school, 
but vies with it in the introduction of type-writing, 
stenography, and business ways. She has the cooking, 
the sewing, the swimming, better than her public rival. 
All this means that the public schools are to be hard 
‘pressed for the patronage of the rich and scholarly classes 
by the wise and progressive academies. This will be 
| well for both. 


HERBART’S PSYCHOLOGY. 


The International Edacation Series has presented few 
volumes to compare with this presentation of Herbart’s 
psychology, carefully “and skillfully translated from the 
original German by Margaret K. Smith of the Oswego 
Normal School. Miss Smith spent a long time as 4 
special student of the Herbartian School of Psychology 
in Germany, and has spent years in the translation of 
this work. The careless translation of a great educa- 
tional work is a crime; but it is easy to err in the trans- 
lation of a German philosopher’s thought, and it is next 
to impossible not to err in the translation of Herbart. 
This has made it necessary for Miss Smith not only to 
know German, but to know Herbartianism. We chance 
to know that she has translated this work from the be- 
ginning, and then re-translated her English translation 
into German, and then translated her German translation 
back into English,—all this before she entered upon the 
work of translating for print. In this way she has mas- 
tered Herbart, so far as his psychology is concerned, 4 
has no other American. 

To know Herbart has been the aspiration of many 40 
American scholar, but to do this has been next to impos 
sible. It has been seventy-five years since this work was 
written, and this is the first time that it has been avail- 
able in good English to the majority of German-reading 
Americans ; and Herbart has been almost as unintelligi 
ble to Germans as to German-reading Americans. While 
he did not dealin the same kind of philosophical per 
'grinations as did Hegel, the very seeming simplicity but 
‘added to its mystery. Rosenkranz, Herbart’s success! 
to the chair made famous by Kant, sueceeded in giving 
to the world a usable, but largely unintelligible philo~ 
phy; and through Dr. Harris’ annotations of Rose” 
kranz’s annotations of hie own educational philosophy, 
Americans have been able to guess at Rosenkrans'# ins 
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terpretation of what he learned of Herbart. Now we 
have ina readable form a comparatively easily under- 
stood translation of Herbart’s own psychology, and every 
teacher who has any ambition to drink at the fountain 
from which, with ample dilution, the average modern 
psychologist has received inspiration, should read this 
painstaking work of Miss Smith. Now for the first time 
we have an intelligible Herbartian version of the Leib- 
nitzian term apperception. 


PSYCHOLOGY FOR TEACHERS. 


HarvArRD UNIVERSITY: DEPARTMENT oF PEDAGOGY. 
LEcTURE BY PROFESSOR JAMES. 


Reported by John Pierce, 

LecrurE IX.—Will. The old theory made of will 
an entity, acting directly on the mechanism of movement, 
and thus bridging over between the mind and the body ; 
will was identified with the feeling of force in moving a 
limb. 

In modern psychology, will rests on two premises: (1) 
Our voluntary aets are secondary; we would not know 
how to will a movement we had not already made invol- 
untarily. When a particular movement, having once oc- 
curred as reflex, instinctive, or emotional, has left an 
image of itself in the memory, then the movement can 
be desired again, proposed as an end, and deliberately 
willed. (2) Not only what we call volitions but all acts 
of consciousness have the power of setting up movements 
in the body. The old theory that cognitions do not cause 
movements, but a fiaf must be added on, is not true; the 
“willing game,” or so-called “mind reading,” better 
named muscle reading, shows how we eannot have a 
thought without a movement. Dr. Carpenter called this 
‘“ideo-motor action” and regarded it as a curiosity of 
mental life, but it is the type of normal action. The idea 
of the movement passes into movement, unless it is inhib- 
ited by a contrary, deterring idea. We go through many 
habitual acts in an automatic way, when our mind is 
absorbed in something else, merely because the pregence 
of an object causes the reaction and there is no opposing 
idea to check it; for example, while talking one is ar- 
ranging the books on the table, rubbing dust specks off 
his coat, ete. 

The psychology of volition is well illustrated in the 
process of getting up on a cold morning; so long as we 
think we ought to get up, the thought of the cold room 
checks us; but when the idea of eomething to do later 
enters the mind and, forgetting both the warmth and the 
cold, the new idea takes possession of us, we find our- 
selves up without any struggle. 

Our action is the resultant of all the ideas in the mind 
at the time; a fiat, explicit decision is made in many 
cases, and this was taken by the older psychologists as 
typical, but it is not elementary. 

There are two types of will,—the impulsive or precipi- 
tate or mercurial, and the inhibited or obstructed or leth 
argic ; their pathological extremes are mania and aboulia. 
The impulsive temperament appears at first to have more 
life than the obstructed, but the latter may be aroused to 
special energy by a special incitement; Washington, 
Wellington, Grant, are. examples of the lethargic tem- 
perament. 

In mania, there is a flux of ideas, every one passing 
immediately into action ; in aboulia, there may be knowl- 
edge of what is to be done and desire to do it, but the 
action simply does not take place; we all approach this 
in the apathy of fatigue. One kind, which I would call 
the balky will, in disease appears in fixed ideas ; it may 
be either impulsive or inhibitory. One form is myso- 
phobia, or fear of dirt ; the patient will confess there is no 
reason for his idea, and yet keeps washing to gain peace 
from the troublesome thought. Another form is agora- 
phobia, or fear of open squares or wide streets. These in- 
sistent ideas cannot be reasoned out of one. I think chil- 
dren are often subject to such cramps of the will ; they 
insist that they cannot do a certain thing ; what appears 
as obstinacy should be regarded as a diseased case and 
not worried. 

To have a good will, one must possess heads of classifi- 
cations of acts, and must have a clear idea of the cireym- 


any decision, it is easy when we can bring the case under 
a class with which we have been in the habit of dealing. 
A good character apperceives cases, which life presents, 
in a wice and consistent way. Very much depends on 
how we classify or name acts ; the drunkard regards the 
tempting glass as social or medicinal, not as intoxicating. 

The only effort of will is in keeping an unwelcome 
idea before consciousness, for whatever idea is held in 
mind determines the conduct. 

Conclusion.—Throughout these lectures emphasis has 
been laid, not so much on the knowledge of psychology 
by the teacher, as on the possession of tact. Teachers are 
born good or bad. Psychology may help us to avoid 
some blunders. It was not his psychology so much as 
his practice in teaching that makes Herbart’s pedagogy 
of value. Any concrete applications I have been able to 
make of psychology to education have been suggested to 
me by my own and others’ experience in teaching. 

I have taken the modern standpoint of psychology and 
regarded man as a machine ; for this science, that is the 
most fruitful point of view; but I do not believe that is 
all; it must be sapplemented by metaphysics. 

The teacher may approach human nature also from the 
emotional side ; not psychologists, but religious men with 
an emotional nature have contributed most to the art of 
teaching. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


The World’s Fair, May 1 to Oot. 30, 1893. 

Philadelphia teachers are to be paid monthly hereafter. 

San Francisco has an average school attendance of 32,567. 

The American Institute of Instruction volume for 1891 is out. 

Columbia is faced toward Bloomingdale with $315,000 provided 
for moving expenses. 

The Tacoma meeting of the State Association of Washington 
was clearly the most successful in its history. 

The Newark, N. J., school board is a tie on important questions 
this year for the first time in many years. 

As was expected, John L. N. Hunt has been reélected president 
of the New York City School Board, by a vote of 11 to 7. 

Gen. John Eaton, ex-United States Commissioner of Education, 
is spending the winter in Washington for the first time since his 
retirement from that office. 

Miss Mary E. Linn of the Springfield (O.) High School was 
married Jan. 5, to Mr. Maco B. Morrow, a newspaper man of that 
city. She is fifty-three, he is twenty-two. 

Hon. J. W. Patterson of New Hampshire delivered the Fore- 
fathers’ Day Address before the Boston Congregational Club in 
December. It has been published as a monograph. 

‘© Promotions and Examinations in Graded Schools ’’ is the sub- 
ject of a valuable monograph from the pen of Dr. E. E. White, 
published by the U. S. Bureau of Education as ** No, 7 of '91.’’ 

The Harvard-Yale boys have had a public debate upon a live 
political question at Cambridge, in which the honors were clearly 
with the Harvard boys. In March they will debateat New Haven. 

In the hearty reélection of Charles T. Gallagher as chairman, 
the Boston School Board honors a noble man for his *‘ ability, firm- 
ness, perfect fairness, and whole-souled devotion to the cause of 
public education.’’ 

Frank J. Post, one of Boston’s most successful advertising can- 
vassers, has become associated with Messrs. Pettingill & Co., Bos- 
ton’s leading advertising agency, and they have new and elegant 
quarters at 22 School street. 

Comr. W. H. Cook of Washington County, Vt., has a remark- 
ably clear and vigorous article upon ‘‘ Common Sense in the School- 
room,” in the Rutland Herald. He shows himself to be a man of 
common sense with an able pen. 

Prof. R. G. Boone, author of the famous History of Education in 
the United States, now of the University of Indiana, bas ten lectures 
on ** The Science of Education,’’ which are among the most classic 
educational lectures of the day. 

NAME THE PLACES.—The Boston Transcript announces that in 
some of our colleges a number of young men are turning to study 
as a relief from the monotony of athletics. This is a libel on some 
institutions. Let them be named. 

The ‘‘ Nebraska State Journal {Educational Souvevir,’’ Lincoln, 
Neb., is one of the things that every educator, who cares to know 
what is going on in different sections of the country, should have 
on file. It is the best thing of the kind ever issued in America. 
The Association of Educators of Colored Youth, which met at 
Nashville recently, was every way a grand saccess. It was a sur- 
prise to bave so many distinguished white men present to ad- 
dress them. Able papers were read before the Association, call- 
ing forth many commendations. 

Messrs. Leach, Shewell, & Sanborn have removed to 2()2 Devon- 
shire street, corner of Franklin street, They have delightful 
rooms and entertgin their friends most cordially, It is interesting 
to soe how distinotively the personality of 9 ‘book house” shows 


stances when aption ig necessary, so that he ean quickly 
pnd certainly fit the net te the pireametances; in making 


itself in sppointments. It ig worth one’s while to look in mpon 
these well-known and poplar pablishors; 


Indiana University, Bloomington, is doing ite share in the work 
of ‘‘ Extension.” The president announces thirteen courses of 
which classes are already running in Chicago, Indianapolis. Evans- 
ville, and Louisville, Ky. The lectures that are most in demand 
are in botany, American history, European history, and economics. 

The Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association has arranged 
for a course of six weekly lectures at the Girls’ High School, West 
Newton street, beginning Jan. 26, by Rev. Dr. E. By Hale, Dr. 
Samuel Eliot, Rev. W. H. Lyon, Professor Emerton, Mr. Henry 
Clapp, and Rev. Charles G. Ames. This enables every friend of 
the teachers to contribute to this most worthy cause and have a 
series of pleagant evenings at the same time. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES, 


BOSTON RAPID TRANSIT. 


** How slow this is! These cars do stop 
More often than they go,’’ said Swell. 

** Yee,’’ quoth his friend, ‘‘ you’re right indeed, 
So slow my watch has as stopped as well,” 


A DISTINCTION. 
Justice—What is this man charged with, officer, a Dg 23 drank ? 
Officer —Not a simple drank, your honor; he used phialent 
means. 
AN EXPLANATION, 
‘* Why did Ranter come out before the curtain at the theater 
last night ? I didn’t think the applause warranted it.’’ 
‘*It didn’t, but the stage carpet had to be changed, and he 
wanted to kill time.”’ 
A RESEMBLANCE, 
“ That violinist is just like his trousers.” 
** How so? 
‘* He ought to be re-preased and ironed.”’ 


AT THE RESTAURANT. 


Customer (excitedly)—Waiter, you have your thumb in my soup. 
Waiter (calmly)—No matter, sir; it’s not hot enough to burn. 


THIS AND THAT. 


Mental music is the grandest 
That the human heart can know 
For its lightens every burden 
And it loosens everg woe. 
In the world is no musician 
Who can with the muse compete ; 
For her symphonies are perfect, 
And her chords divinely sweet, 
Princeton has 980 students. 
Bands of Mercy ’’ now number 11,107. 
De Maupassant, the distinguished French writer, is said to be 
incurably demented. 
Mrs. Elizabeth Custer is about to adopt Boston as her home. 
Brown, Harvard, Yale, and the University of Michigan have 
flourishing political clubs, 
Walt Whitman has built a tomb for himself near Camden, N. J. 
It is a reproduction in granite of a part of King Solomon’s temple. 


Miss Braddon, the novelist, leads a quiet and almost secluded life 
at Richmond Hill. The most of her leisure time is spent in the 
saddle. 
The famous Ratherford photographs of the moon, now in pos- 
session of Columbia College, were the earliest made, and they are 
esteemed as remarkable examples of lunar photography, even by 
those who have seen the photographs of the moon taken at the 
Lick Observatory in 1888. 
No more Englishmen live to tell the story of Waterloo. Lord 
Albermarle, General Whichcote, and Colonel Hewitt, the three 
survivors who celebrated the seventy: fifty anniversary of the battle 
in June, 1890, are now dead, and the famous Waterloo list at the 
British war office has been closed. 
A copy of Jay Gould’s maiden effort at authorship, the History 
of Delaware County and Border Wars of New York, was recently 
sold at auction in Boston. Few copies of the work now exist and 
the average price for which it sells is $25. It isa duodecimo vol- 
ume, bound in muslin and printed at Roxbury in 1856. 
One of the rarest and most valuable cameos in the world is now 
in the museum of the University of Pennsylyania, It is a head of 
Jupiter Aziochus, dating from the second century A. D., and is 
exquisitely carved from a single chrysoprase seven inches long by 
five wide. Antiquarians prize it because it shows both the oak 
leaves and the gis or armor,—a combination known in only two 
other representations of Jupiter. The cameo is valued at over 
$50,000 

When Carlyle was proposed for schoolmaster at Kirkcaldy, the 
parish minister who examined him reported: ‘‘ There is no doubt 
that his education in classical literature has been as thorough and 
complete as in mathematics and natural science; indeed, from the 
conversations I have had with him, I am of opinion that there are 
few young men of his standing who have directed their studies to 
greater variety of objects, of have acquired a more extensive range 
of knowledge. In respect, therefore, of the science and learning 
necessary to qualify him for being a usefal teacher, you need not 
doubt of his being amply furnished.’’ The meeting having maturely 
considered the matter with all these recommendations, they unani- 
mously agreed to recommend the town coungil to make trial of Mr. 
Carlyle for one yoar from the commenggment of his engagement, 


and they were of opinion thet his emoluments onght to he war. 
ranted to smonnt for ong year to £81, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


[Contributors and querists of this de ent are requested to send 
their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for ues, bet that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre- 
spondence. 


MORE OF “WOMEN AS TEACHERS.” 


The question of employing married women to teach in public 
schools has already been very fully discussed in the columns of the 
JOURNAL. It is my purpose to supplement briefly what has been 
said. 

While it is plainly true that a teavher’s qualifications alone 

should determine her eligibility to a position, the fact that her en- 
vironments may affect those qualifications should not be overlooked. 
The unmarried teacher is generally free from all home influences, 
both good and bad. She, at least, enjoys the liberty of rejecting 
surroundings that are not compatible with her duties. The envi- 
ronments of the married women, on the contrary, are fixed and 
more influential. Whether they promote or limit her success as a 
teacher depends upon the character and occupation of the husband 
and the relative influence of the mar and wife upon each other. 
The wife of a successful superintendent, no doubt, spoke truthfully 
when she eaid that Aer marriage had made a better teacher of her. 
But the same boast may not fall to the lot of a woman the educa- 
tion and employment of whose husband precludes an active interest 
in educational work. The unity of interest in family circles is 
rarely broken. Sometimes the wife’s business predominates and 
becomes the husband’s business, but the reverse ia generally true. 
These, however, are questions of fact, upon which the merits of 
every case rest, and which ought to be determined by the board of 
education having the matter in hand. Teachers, as others, ehould 
be jadged as individuals, not as a class, 

If class rejection is to Be resorted to, it is difficult to say whether 
the door of the public school should be barred against married or 

upmarried women. There is a danger, positive if not fatal, in the 
employment of the latter as teachers which should be courageously 
avoided. It arises from the fact that this class comprises a consid- 
erable number of those who have failed to be accepted as wives. 
They have not made a teacher’s life their first choice. School 
directors who are fastidious in the choice of a companion are some- 
times ready, nevertheless, to thrust before the boys and girls, for 
foriy weeks at a time, faces which they themselves would not will- 
ingly confront for forty minutes. If the weakness for bright eyes, 
a cheerful face, a musical voice, and attractive demeanor for the 
wife and mother at the fireside is jastifiable, may they not well be 
demanded for the teacher at the desk? The woman who is not 
good enough for the American home is not good enough for the 
American school. 

The board of education is strongest that selects its teachers from 
an open field, and that knows no standard but individual fitness ; 
while only the weakest throws about itself restrictions that hamper 
but do not guide. JouNn O. TAYLOR, Chadron, Neb. 


ESSENTIALS IN ETYMOLOGY. 


What are the essential things in etymology to be taught to pupils 
in the common schools? At what age and by what methods can 
these be most advantageously impressed ? J. E. M. 

The essential things to be taught are: 

1. The relation which the words of our langaage bear to those 


of other languages. 

2, The ability to give the derivation of words, especially those 
in common use, 

8. The importance of the right use of prefixes and suffixes. 

The study of etymology or the analysis of words may be begun 
with pupils from thirteen years of age with profit. There are but 
few pupils, however, who at that age are prepared for the study. 


The learning of the Latin and other foreign words is of no special 
benefit, although they enter largely into the derivation of the Eng- 
lish. The prefixes and suffixes can easily be learned so as to use 
them in the proper way and place, and have the proper meaning 
given to them. 

My method of teaching etymology, and I find that aftera few 
years of experience it has proved itself beneficial to pupils, is this : 
On giving out the English word I first require the full meaning of 
the word, then the jderivative word (Latin, French, or Greek, as 
the case may be), and its meaning; the root of the derivative word ; 
the prefix and its meaning; the suffix and its meaning, and finally 
let the pupil write a sentence containing the word given. After 
practice pupils will do this work very rapidly and correctly. Be- 
s'd-s the knowledge that they get of the derivation of words they 
have a constant drill in language. I find that after the first few 
weeks of the study that ten minutes a day for the recitation ie 
ample time for a good exercise. I would not advise too much time 
to be spent on this branch when our schools are so much taxed by 
the great number of studies. F, H. Hanson. 


SIX LEADING MANUFACTURING CITIES. 


To “M. P. D.’’: The following figures (the latest reliable ones) 
are from the United States Census of 1880. The census of 1890 
(manufactures) not yet published : 


Gross Net Hands Wages 
City. Products. Products. Employed. Paid. 
New York, $472.926,437 $184.484,746 227,852 $97,030,021 
Philadelphia, 324,342,935 125,187,458 185,527 64,265,966 
Chicago, 249,022,948 69,813,338 79,414 34 653,462 
Brooklyn, 177,223,142 48,138,051 47,587 22,487,457 
Boston, 130,531,993 48,843,833 59,2138 24.924 009 
St. Louis, 114,333 375 38,953,508 41,825 17,748,532 


A PEN PICTURE OF COLUMBUS. 


Justin Winsor, in his Christopher Columbus (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.), draws the following portrait of Columbus, basing it upon 
the accounts left of him by those who saw him: ‘‘ If we were called 
npon to picture him as he stood on San Salvador, we might figure 


a man of impressive stature, with lofty, not to say austere, bearing, 
his face longer by something more than its breadth, his cheek- 
bones high, his nose aquiline, his eyes a light gray, his complexion 
fair with freckles spotting a ruddy glow, bis hair once light, but 
then turned to gray.’’ 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Will you please explain the following example : 
If a cable 4 inches in circumference will support a sphere 2 feet 
in diameter, what is the diameter of that sphere which will be sup- 
ported by a cable 5in. incireumference? M.B, Rockville, Minn, 
Similar solids are as the cubes of their homologous lines. That 
is, the 4 in. circumference rope is to the 5 in. circumference rope as 
48: 5%, or as 64: 125. The epheres are also as 2° is Ans.® 
Henee, 4°: 5% = 2%: Ans.®; or 64: 125 = 8: 445. 

figs = §. Ans. 2} ft W. F. BRADBURY. 

The above is a case of two much rope. 

Similar surfaces are as the squares of their homologous lines. 
The strength of the ropes varies as the areas of their transverse 
sections; that is, as 42: 5? (not as 4°: 5°). 

42; 52 = 28: Ans,® 16: 25=8: Ans.® 


¥12.5 = 2, 3+ Ans, 2.3 + ft. 
Jan. 8, ’92. W. F. BRADBURY. 
— 1. Why is it better to say ‘wrote her’’ instead of ‘‘ wrote 
to her’? ? 


2. Why say “‘ on sale’’ instead of “for sale’’ ? C. F.C. 


1, The latter is preferable. 

2. ‘*On gale’’ usually relates to an article which is on the mar- 
ket for a special time; ‘for sale,” to something on the market 
indefinitely. 


— What was the principal object of the Geographical Congress 
held at Berne last August ? Bren. W. 

Its chief work was to arrange for the preparation of a huge map 
of the earth to be drawn up by an international committee. 


— Are there more common or more proper nouns in use in the 
English language ? BRISTOL. 


— Please give me any information which you may have of the 
Shakespeare Club of New York City. Juia §. 

The first Shakespeare Club of New York City was organized by 
Benedict Arnold, but it gave out at the time he did. 

Richard Grant White organized one later that lived four or five 
yeare. At the time of its demise he said a club of that kind could 
not be continued for any longer time in New York. 

The Fortnightly Shakespeare Club have jast begun their seven- 
teenth year, and with such a strong person as Mrs. Anna Randall- 
Diehl, the reader, teacher, and author, aa president of the club it 
bids fair to live at least another seventeen years. 


—When and how was the abolition of slavery brought about in 
those portions of the South especially excepted in the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation ? MERRIMAC. 

The thirteenth amendment settled all doubts everywhere, as they 
would never otherwise have been settled. It was abolished in the 
District of Colambia on April 16, 1862. The Emancipation Proc- 
lamation was issned Jan. 1, 1863. Slavery abolisHed in West Vir- 
ginia July 4, 1863; Missouri, Jan. 11, 1865; Maryland, Ost. 13- 
1864. ‘‘ Irregular’’ conventions in Virginia, Tennessee, Louisiana, 
and Arkansas all passed ordinances of emancipation prior to Jan. 
11, 1865, leaving only Kentucky and Delaware. There was so 
much irregularity attending this action in the different states that 
the thirteenth amendment was passed and ratified in 1865. 


LESSONS IN VOLAPUK. 


[NoTE.—Lesson I was published Oct. 8, with outline of the plan 
and full instructions for revision of the exercises, | 


Lesson XIV. 


Indefinite Prononus. 
Nos, nothing. 
Som, such (a one). 
It, self (after a pers. pron.) 
Ek, some one, any one. Balim—votim, each other, one 
Nek, no one, nobody. another. 
Indefinite Adjectives, 
Nonik, no, not any. 
Sembal, a certain one (a or an), 


Alim, everyone. 
Ans, some. 
Bos, something, anything. 


Alik, each, every. 
Anik, some, any. 


Balvotic, one another. Somik, such. 
Bofik, both. Teldik, many. 
Lolik, whole, entire. Valik, all. 


Médik, mach, many. Votik, other. 
Modamik, several. 


Nemédik, a little, few. 


Exencises.—Alim, kel vipom deiliin gudiko sétom lifén gudiko. 
Kel hetom neki binom flenalima. Ek kanom login kelosi man et 
givom ciles okik. Ans obas binoms gudik e ans olas binoms flenik. 
No kanol lemén bosi plo nos. Cil obik labom buki alik keli ele- 
mol ploom. Nim teldik binom emalikum do ka dog, ab nemé- 
diks binoms smalikum ka mug. Ans olas sagoms nosi, votiks sa- 
goms bosi. Pals e jipuls médamik frénoms ve jol flama bifii 
dom fata olik. Li-lemol ai midikum ka selol ? Man sembal kel 
iik6mom bletimo al lom obsik ilogom nevelo kati, fisagom das 
iivipob leméa obsiki. Ek li-osedom obe bukis anik, bi epdliidob 
obikis ? If ukimol biifo blod olik okémom ogivob ole bosi gudik, 
Ven ologob jipuli smalik olik okidob ofi. 

Some of you should come to our house where we have something 
goo? which father bought us, three days ago. Somebody was here 
yesterday when you were at your uncle’s house buying the books 
you wished to give your sister’s children. Some men give nobody 
anything and have no friends. Many a man loses nothing if he 
gives part of what he has to his friends. To hate one’s self ig 
better than to hate one’s friends. Nobody can buy coffee for ten 
cents a pound. Who oan tell what anybody should give me for 


the horse I bought day before yesterday ? Some of those d i 
ll 
run into the river if you do not tie them. — 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


ing to the present variety in the size and form of printing paper 
on of dto, 8vo, 12mo, etc. give little indi. 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter give the measure of books 
in inches. the number first given being the length. ] 


A Scuoot Arias oF Enauish History. Edited by 
Samuel Rawson Gardiner. Eighty-eight Plates. London and 
New York: Longmans, Green, & Co. 8} x6}. Price, $1.50. 
This atlas is issued as @ companion to Mr, Gardiner’s Student's 

History of England, two volumes of which promise that it will be 

an indispensable addition to the stock in trade of every teacher of 

English history. The atlas adds greatly to the value of the text- 

book. It is the most usable and satisfactory, in fact, almost the 

only good atlas of English history. 

The maps are selected from many sources, but in every case the 
best authorities on a particular epoch or event,—when Mr. Gar- 
diner’s superior has been found,—have been called upon to make 
all possible corrections and additions, that it may conform to the 
latest investigationsr It is by no means an atlas of England, nor of 
the British Empire. Thesixty-six maps begin with Roman Britain 
and the early bomes of the English across the North Sea, and show 
Europe at the death of Charles the Great, in 814, 912, 1525, 1558, 
1702, 1714, 1730, 1789; at the time of Napoleon, in 1812, 1815, 
1856, and 1891. There are numerous maps of France, Scotland, 
and Iredand, aside from the maps of the Islands as a whole, and 
maps of the Netherlands, 1603 and 1702; Germany, 1618; 
Flanders, 1690; Italy and southern Europe; Russia; the United 
States, and other parts of the American continent; Spain and 
Portugal; India; Africa, in 1891; and the world, in 1772 and 
1891, Almost nothing that can in any manner aid the student in 
comprehending the historical development of Britain has been 
omitted. There are twenty-two plans of battles, from Senlac to 
Sebastopol, enabling one to grasp easily the movements of troops 
or of ships. The index, with four columns to the page, covers thir- 
teen psges. This work is a very considerable addition to the already 
large debt due Samuel Rawson Gardiner by every student and 
teacher of the history of our mother-land. 


A Practican Frenca Grammar. By Mortimer de 
Larmoyer. Part IJ. Syntax. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
Triibner, & Co, 227 pp. 

This completes one of the best of the many French grammars 
for English students. M.de Larmoyer has had ample opportuni- 
ties for studying the wants of students as instructor in French at 
the Crystal Palace Company’s School of Art, Science, and Liter- 
tare. ‘This second part of the work is devoted to the syntax of the 
French language, a portion of the study which many of our schools 
fail to touch satisfactorily. Every part of the subject is treated 
with the utmost care and completeness, while exeelient exercises, 
both French and English, emphasize and illustrate the text. In 
addition, there are eight pages of homonyms, an admirable selec- 
tion of puzzles, such as Je vis ces vis, and Didon dina dit-on, du dos 
d'un dodu dindon, and an invaluable alphabetical list of Gallicisms, 
covering over fifty pages, all translated into idiomatic English. 
The entire book will prove of the greatest assistance to every 
teacher as well as student of French, while to one who has not a 
thorough grounding in the niceties of the language it will be 
invaluable. 


Tar SABBATH IN PurtTrAN New Enauanp. By Alice 
Morse Earle. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 335 pp. 
Many students of old New England records have been caught 

by that peculiar institution of our fathers, the {Sabbatl, and have 

made a beginning toward understanding it in its various bearings. It 
has always been, however, a study of the Sabbath asa simple ex- 
pression of Puritan character. Miss Earle has not neglected this 
part of her study, but in devoting her exposition to the day iteelf 
asa unit she has given the best possible means of comprehending 
the Puritan character, which in ro other manner found such per- 

fect expression. The Puritan Sabbath must always remain a 

unique institution, All its parts, probably, can be found in other 

connections, yet the day as the Paritans made it is purely incom- 
parable. This volume must become a favorite with every lover of 
old New England. To a complete loving sympathy with her Cicely 

Morse and her companions who first crossed from ‘‘ ye faire Enj- 

lish home,’’ the descendant of this Paritans has added a more than 

Paritanical patience in searching for treasures in many an old aitic, 

and in studying the cramped, yellow handwriting of, she does not 

say how many, church and other records. 

She draws facts, quotations, and illustrations with almost reck- 
less liberality, till one fears before finishing the fifth chapter that 
all will have to re-appear before the twenty-third is finished, yet 
never is there a bit of that feeling which strikes one so often 
among our medern historical writers, that all the quotations have 
been arranged in order and then joined by phrases which best fit 
the surroundings. Miss Earle has written a story, only it is 4 
story ‘* founded on fact,’’ and into which the facts fit most natur- 
ally, because they belong there. It can hardly be that the pub- 
lishers are responsible for it, but the one great masterpiece of bis- 
torical writing with which this humble efforts can be compared as 
equally successful on the side of historical accuracy, and ease, and 
perfection of diction,—Henry Adams’ great work on Jefferson and 
Madison,—is from the same house. It would be diffioult to find » 
book better adapted to inspire one with a love of historical re- 
search than this fascinating account of the Puritan Sabbath. 


Exercises AND EnaiisH Composition. 
By G. R. Carpenter. Boston: Willard Small. 135 pp. 

For high school use nothing could be better than this textbook. 
Professor Carpenter, who was trained at Harvard under Profs. A. 
S. Hill and Barrett Wendell, both as student and as assistant, is 
now at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, in charge of the 
composition branch of the English course. The book was written 
especially for his freshman classes, bat will commend iteelf to any 
one selecting a textbook for learners in the art of using good Eng- 
lish, The whole field is covered in outline, and every point is 2- 
foreed by admirable illustrations and exercises for practice. The 
exposition is very clear and leaves little to be desired. Only once 
does the superiority of the author’s education intrude itself, so to 
speak, when he recommends that the best American newspapers 
be carefully criticised from the rhetorical standpoint,—than which 
it would be hard to find a more useful and interesting exercise,— 
and that they be compared with the methods of the Temps, the 
Figaro, the Neue Freie Presse, and other standard foreign jour 
nals. It is not the use of these papers which is surprising, but 
that Mr. Carpenter can, in naming them, omit English journalis™ 
altogether. Shades of the Thunderer! Possibly, though, he 
thought that Times and Temps would sound like alliteration. is 
statement of the import of rhetoric has rarely been surpassed. The 
punctuation is that of Professor Carpenter. 

. The rules of rhetoric are not morally binding. So far as rhet- 
orld goes you are free men,—you can say what you please; os 


there is this drawback ; if you use words or expressions which are 
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identical with those that other people use with the meaning 
= have in mind, you thereby fail in expressing yourself,—in say- 
ing and writing what you mean; and that is your only purpose in 
talking and writing.” 


Lire AND Letrers or Gen. Tuomas J. Jackson (Stone- 
wall Jackson). By his wife, Mary Anna Jackson, With an In- 
troduction by Henry M. Field, D.D. New York: Harper & 
Bros. Illustrated. 479 pp. 

The time has come when we can do justice to those who were 
once in arms against the Union, and can recognizes the greatness of 
character and devotion which marked many of the leaders in the 
mietaken cause of the Confederacy. Stonewall Jackson was the 
most unique and picturesque figure in the war. As Dr. Field ex- 

resses it in his admirable introduction: ‘‘In Jackson there were 

5 men in one; he united military genius of the highest order with 

a religious fervor that bordered on fanaticism; a union of the 

soldier and saint, for which we must go back to the time of Crom- 

well.”’ General Jackson was the idol of the South, and his mem- 
ory, honored everywhere in bronze and marble, is still more deeply 
honored by the love and reverence of human hearts. 

Mrs. Jackson has comparatively little to tell concerning the war 
or her husband’s military movements, but of his inner life at home 
with wife and child she has many interesting reminiscences. She 
prints a number of letters, for the first time made public, all of 
which show that this man of iron was the most God-fearing, the 
gentlest, and tenderest of human beings. As a book, it is some- 
what over-emotional in tone, yet its simplicity and openness are 
such as to disarm a cold or critical judgment. The writer lays no 
claim to literary style, but relies on the interest of her subject to 
draw the reader on to the better appreciation and understanding of 
his high and noble qualities. There are several portraits and a 
number of views of Virginian scenery. 


Toe New Wortp AND THE New Book. Addresses 
and Essays. By Thomas Wentworth Higginson. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 234 pp., 74x5. Price $1.50. 

The first of these addresses was delivered before the Nineteenth 
Century Club of New York City in January, 1891; the others have 
from time to time appeared in the columns of the different magazines, 
Colonel Higginson is at once an able and elegant writer and speaker, 
a keen critic, and av accomplished littérateur. Without underval- 
uing his more serious writings, it may be said that the short essay 
is the thiog in which he is to-day unexcelled by any American 
author. His style is always direct, dignified, and refined, and what 
he says is marked by strong and telling qualities. The reader of 
this choice collection of essays will see the author at his best, and 
at the last page will only regret that there are no more. The vol- 
ume has a binding which will be a satisfaction to the real book- 
lover and student. 


Tue New Womannoop. By James C. Fernald. With 
an Introdaction by Marion Harland. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
369 pp , 74x54. Price, $1.25. 

What women should do and what they should not do, ‘‘ woman’s 
sphere,’’ and her disabilities for taking an equal share in the out- 
side world’s work and gains, are inexhaustible subjects for lecturers 
and writers, particularly of the other sex We have four such 
books on our table at present. Mr. J. C. Fernald appears as an 
unusually broad-minded and large-hearted man, and understands in 


women, but his position as to what are their ‘‘ human rights”’ is 
not one which would win him the gratitude of the great mass of 
workers to whom the kind of life he recommends would be an im- 
possibility, allowing it were desirable. Home-making and house- 
keeping are to him the only proper channels for woman’s activities, 
His ideal woman exists only for the home, and a life of entire self- 
sacrifice to others is the only one in which he sees ‘‘ strength, 
sweetness, wisdom, and light.’’ She must be strong and healthy 
in body, soul, and mind. She must be sufficiently wise; more is 
not needed. The great questions he does not touch. 

The book as a whole, however, is thoughtfal and entirely whole- 
some. The reasoning is logical, the advice earnest and profitable, 
and the suggestions and information of real value. It will undoubt- 
edly be widely read and as widely criticized. 

Witmortn THe WANDERER, by C. G. Dail, is a long 
and tiresome biography of an inhabitant of the planet Satarn, 
which is apparently not too remote to prevent an intimate acquaint- 
ance with the works of Rider Haggard, Bellamy, and Jules erne, 
on the part of the writer. Pablished by J. S. Ogilvie, New York. 


Tux Rack Prostem anp Orner Critiquss, by H. 
W. Holley, is a series of a dozan bright and keen reviews upon as 
many recent books and magazine arti-les. ‘‘ Vérii¢ sans peur”’ is 
Mr. Holley’s motto, and his blows of satire fall heavily upon the 


great public evils of sham, hypocrisy, prejadice, and ignorance. 
Charles Wells Moulton at Buffalo, N. Price, 
cloth, $1.00. 


Tae third part of Muret’s Encyclopedic Dictionary 
of English and German has appeared with commendable prompti- 
tude. It includes, in over a hundred and ten pages, the words 
from ‘* Bandy to Brahmapootra.”” This promises to be by all 
odds the most complete work of the kind that has yet appeared. 
The International News Company, New York, represent it in this 
country. Price, fifty cents an issue. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


La Famille De Germande; by George Sand; edited by Augusta C, 

Kimball; price, 58 cents. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

wae Study; by Annie Jenness Miller, New York: Charles L. 
ebster. 

The Baroness; by Francis Mary Peard; price, 50 cents. —~ Mrs. 
Dines’s Jewels; by W. Clark Russell; price, 50 cents.——New York: 
Harper & Brothears. 

Jobnson’s History of Rasselas; Edited by Fred. N. Scott; price, 42 
cents.——Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; by E. Miller, A.M.; 
price, $1.15 Boston: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

Nature Study: by WilburS. Jackman; price, $1.20. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 

Education of Head and Hand; by G. Bamberger ; price, 75 cents. — 
Calisthenic Songs and Musical b lls; by 8. C. Hanson; prices. 75 cts. 
——Geography by the Brace System; by John M. Boyer and John F. 
Wicks. Chicago: A. Flanagan. 

A Primer on Browning; by I. Mary Wilson; price, 75 cents.——Geo- 

logical Sketches; by Archibald Geikie; price, $1.50. New York: 

Macmillan & Co. 

me One Piece” Adjustable Book Cover, (D). New York: W. Beverley 
arison. 

Remarks; by Bill Nye; price, 25 cents. New York: F. T. Neely. 

The Glory of the Imperfect; by Prof. George Herbert Palmer.— 

Reading and Speaking: by Brainerd Gardner Smith; price, 65 cents. 

Sine 4 Plane Geometry; by G. I Hopkins; price, 75 cents. D. 
. Heath & Co. 


no small degree the character, capabilities, and aspirations of 


The Queen of the Air; by John Ruskin, LL.D., price, $1.50. New 
York: Uhas. E. Merrill & Co. 


MINNESOTA. 


The twenty-ninth annual session of the Minnesota Educational 
Association was held at the capitol building, St. Paul, beginning 
on Monday evening, Dec. 28. 

State Supt. Kiehle in welcoming the association, asked the 
various superintendents and conduct: rs preeent to state briefly the 
work done in the several counties. In this way many new ideas as 
to methods, management. etc., were evolved and each profited by 
the other’s experience. It was found that the experiment of main- 
taining summer training schools had been a success. Several 
changes in the courses of instruction, such as the introduction of 
music, philosophy and science were suggested and discussed at length. 

The superintendent thought that the schools should be organized 
and conducted with a superior discipline and should undertake to 
give instructions in methods of teaching and in school management. 
A system of rules was laid down for the benefit of those who will 
have charge of these training schools next summer. The annual 
appropriation fur the support of institutes and training schools has 
been increased $5,000, thereby allowing the appointment of twelve 
summer training schools in addition to the institutes. The confer- 
ence on training schools was an important one, and the work for 
the year was fully outlined. 


EVENING SESS(ON. 


The program for the evening was a full one, and opened the 
session in real earnest. President Chapman of Rochester made a 
brief address regarding country schools, their progrees and present 
high standard in the state. They had, he said, a great advantage 
over most city schools, in that they provided general and not 
classified instruction, which in many cases was unsuited to pupils 
who were not evenly graded. He scored in strong terms the con- 
tract system of farnishing text books to schools. His remarks 
were supplemented by Supt. Kiehle, who also dwelt on the advan- 
tages of country schools, and said the farmers were to blame 
because their schools were not better, as they have plenty of money 
with which to maintain high standard country schools. 

Pres. Charles A. McMurray of the primary department pre- 
sented the subject of ‘‘ The Value of Nataral Science Teaching and 
the History of Method,”’ for discussion; Mr. L. B. Avery of St. 
Cloud, Prof. Arton of the Minneapolis High School, Prin. J. C. 


Bryant of the Humboldt School, Prof, Fox of Mankato, and 
several others, took part in a very interesting discussion. A plan 
for natural science teaching in common schools by Mrs. C. L. 
Place of St. Paul, was similarly discussed, 


SECOND Day. 


The second day of the convention opened with a largely increased 
attendance. Pres. Horace Goodhue of Northfield, made a long 
address on the history end needs of the assoviation. Prof. Goodhue 
took for his topic several leading educational questions and 
reviewed them quite exhaustively. A great mass of statistice 
purely of interest to education and a general review of the associa- 
tions’ doings in the several states was presented. In his opinion 
the meetings would be more valuable and the attendance increased 
if more space in the programs was given to successful practice and 
less to theory. A plain statement, by instructors in every branch 
of daily work, and how difficulties had been met and overcome 
would bring about an untold amount of good. He advocated the 
securing in the future of speakers from abroad, and also that the 
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Reading 
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Appletons’ School Readers, with word manuals and charts accompanying them; 
Harper’s New Readers ; Barnes’s New Readers, with manual for sight reading and word 
jessons; Harvey’s Graded School Readers; McGuffey’s Revised Readers, with an 
alternate series for supplementary reading ; Swinton’s Readers in five numbers, with a Clas- 
sical English or Sixth Reader, and an advanced series in four numbers for supplementary reading ; 
Swinton & Cathcart’s Standard Supplementary Readers in six numbers; Johonnot’s 
Historical Readers and Natural History Readers; and McGuffey’s Natural History 


Readers, 
Spelling 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; Harvey’s Graded School Spellers ; McGuffey’s 
Revised Spellers; McGuffey'’s Spellers and Language Book; Natural Speller and 
Word Book; Watson’s Spellers; Johonnot’s Sentence and Word Book ; together 
with writing spellers of various plans, including Dinsmore’s Spelling Blanks, five numbers ; Harp- 
*r's Spelling and Dictation Blanks; Manson's Writing Spellers ; and Swinton's Model Blanks. 


Penmanship 
Appletons’ Standard Copy Books; Barnes’s New Copy Books; Harper’s Copy 
Books; Eclectic Copy Books; Payson, Dunton & Scribner's Copy Books; Spen- 
Cerian Penmanship, and Spencer's Copy Books. 


Please mention JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 


White's New Arithmetics; Appletons’ Standard; Barnes’s National ; Har- 
per’s; Robinson's Shorter Course; Fish’s Arithmetics; Ray’s Revised ; Milne’s 
Inductive Series, and Shoemaker & Lawrence’s New Practical Arithmetic. 


Geography 
Barnes's New Series ; Appletons’ Standard Geographies; Harper’s ; The Eclectic 
Geographies ; Guyot’s; Monteith's; Swinton’s and Niles’s Geographies. Nearly all 
have special State Editions for some or all the States. 


Grammar 
The list includes new and striking works by Conklin, Lyte, Metcalf & Bright, Long, 
Maxwell, and Stickney; together with the standard books of Swinton, Bain, Harvey, 
Holbrook, Clark, Kerl, Quackenbos, and Wells. 


U. S. History 


Barnes’s Primary and Brief Histories of the United States; The Eclectic His- 
tories; Eggleston's History of the United States, two books ; Niles’s School History 
of the United States ; Swinton's Histories, including the First Lessons and the Condensed 
History of the United States; Quackenbos’s Popular Blementary and School Histories. 


American Book Company 


| 
| 
| | 
| The American Book Company’s Great Catalogue of oveR Two THOUSAND voLumeEs also includes a large number of i, 
Works in the higher branches, — Natural Sciences, Higher Mathematics, Ancient and Modern Languages, etc.,, etc, besides books or | 
; reference for Teachers’ use. For convenience our Descriptive List is divided into twenty-one Sections, each devoted to a single branch 
, of Study. Write for the Section describing books in the department in which you are particularly interested. It will be sent free. | 
| Correspond with us in all matters pertaining to text books ; we can assist you in selecting the Best and CHEAPEST. 
‘ New York 
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proceedings of the association should be printed. In conclusion 
Prof. Goodhue urged united action on the part of all the members 
as well in electing energetic faithfal officers who would push the 
association’s interests as to work for good results themselves. 

After the address, Prof. George B. Arton, chairman of the com- 
mittee on revision of the constitution, reported a number of radical 
—— in the constitution which completely change its general 

e-up. 

Supt. Kiehle delivered a most interesting talk on ‘‘ Certification 
of Teachers.”” Said he: Minnesota has a great accession of teach- 
ers from other states, who, when they come here, too often 
remember their ties and associations, and this has the effect of 
keeping them ecattered while here. Another disintegrating 
influence is that teaching is not made a profession in this state. 
The state makes no provision by which to determine the qualifica- 
tions of teachers and to authorizs them to teach. What we desire 
is that the legislature should make provision for a state examining 
board, and thus relieve the teachers from the annoyance of 
repeated local examinations. 


Hicu ScHoot DEPARTMENT. 


The session of the high school department was held Tuesday 
afternoon, and was given over to a discussion upon the utility, dis- 
ciplinary value and most comprehensive systems to teach Latin and 
the modern languages in the publie schools, 

The discussion was opened by Jabez Brooks, D.D., of the state 
university, who took the position that the most proper conception 
of the Latin and Greek languages could be arrived at only by the 
effort of the student to stady the effect of a Greek or Latin word 
upon one to whom the language was a mother tongue, and repro- 
duce that effect in the English. The idioms of the language 
studied should be accurately understood, and rendered as the 
initial step to a comprehensive knowledge of the language. 

Mies Margaret Evans of Carlton College, Northfield, devoted her 
alloted time to the quickest ways of giving a knowledge of forms, 
syntax, idioms and a vocabulary of 800 to 1000 words. Her plan of 
imparting a vocabulary to a class was to make out a list of thirty- 
six words, selected from sentences, and impress them on the class. 
The recitation for the following day was to consist of a reproduc- 
tion of these words. By this means she had found that a vocabu- 
lary ef 1000 words could be gained by an average pupil which he 
would have at ready command after forty lessons. 

Miss Mabel Peck, of the Rochester high school, treated the sub- 
jects of idioms and syntax. She had found that the inductive 
method gave a more accurate and complete knowledge of form, 
and the material gained by this course, added to the mental disvi- 
pline of the inductive method, was especially usefal in gainisg a 
more thorough knowledge of deslension. 

Prin. Helen Southerland, of the Albert Lea High School, spoke 
on forms and the best methods of acquiring a vocabulary, and 
Prof. Thompson of Hamline, discussed the best methods of securing 
in class translations the spirit of the original text. Prof. Giffin 
of the Hamline University, treated of the branches of syntax and 
idioms, and the best methods of imparting a vocabulary. The dis- 
cussion was closed by Prof. J. S. Clark of the state university. 

Sapt. L. P. Hont of the Minnesota World’s Fair Commission, 
gave an able address explaining the plan for the educational 
exhibit, and urged Minnesota teachers to have an active interest in 
the work. 

CouNTY SUPERINTENDENT'S DEPARTMENT. 


The morning session of the County Superintendents Department 
began at 10.30 in the senate chamber. The question for discuasion 
was, ‘‘ How may districts be educated to appreciate and maintaia 
better schools ?’’ The discussion was opened by Supt. B. S. 
Covell, who recommended that agriculturists should be taught to 
appreciate advantages of a sound education. This step, he said, 
would lead to an added interest in higher grades of instruction. 

Supt. J. Y. Winning followed the first speaker, and declared 
that he was deeply interested in the educational welfare of the 
farmers. 

At the afternoon session the question, “‘ Ought not the state to 
require of its teachers a higher standard ofjecholarship ?’’ was 
discussed. Supt. S. J. Race of Redwood County, said that much 
poor teaching resulted from an inaccurate scholarship aud a lack of 
knowledge of schoolroom management. He wanted to see 
physiology and school education made obligatory and a uniformity 
in the gradation of schools established. 

Supt. Braley of Winona, took up the question, ‘‘ How may our 
system of examinations be improved ?’’ and brought out these 
points: Let the time and place for holding examinations be fixed 
by law and be simultaneous through the state. Let no certificate 
be granted without a rigid examination in theory and in practice. 
Let moral character enter more largely into decisions. Pet first 
grade certificates be made good for three years, second grade be 
good for two years and third grade good for one year. Let firat and 
second grade certificates be subject to renewal and endorsement. 
Charge a nominal fee for the examination, a part of which shall be 
returned if the candidate fails, and above all demand higher 
attainment. 

- PRIMARY DEPARTMENT. 

At the Monday evening’s session in the primary department an 
excellent thesis was presented by Mrs. C. L. Place of St. Paul, on 
Nataral Science Work in Common Schools,’’ and a discussion of 
this paper occupied the department Tuesday afternoon. 

Prof. McReady of St. Paul led his hearers through experiences 


in teaching nataral history in St. Paul. The children were 
required to take object lessons, and such a lively interest wae 
aroused that he found to his amazement that when the pupils 
passed to higher grades they were still thorough in the things 
taught in the grade below. He found they had preserved all their 
notes and followed up the experiments and consequent deductions. 
He had his pupils take objects home to study their innate qualities, 
as, for instance, fish. Each boy took a fish home with him, and 
this principle was carried on up through the different grades of the 
school as the pupil progressed to the high echoo!. He advised that 
success in instructing in natural ecience depended a great deal 
upon superintendents themselves, and the principals and teachers. 

Prof. Hubbard of Waseca, felt that the what and the how, as he 
styled it, is the important thing to arrive at, and he argued that it 
is the one thing that is too much neglected in the schools. The 
teachers fail to teach how to gain the end. , : 

Prof. Shoemaker of Northfield, discussed the decided differences 
in the subjects taken up in the common schools, in regard to the 
faculties that are most easily cultivated by ordinary meaus, and he 


servation. 

Prof. Freeman proceeded to argue that all sciences are young 
compared with those the humanitarians used to teach, and he 
urged that the child is constantly associated with natural objects. 

Miss Darron of St. Paul, gave some entertaining experiences in 
teaching boys from the country. She described, in her interesting 
style, the methods followed at the college in collecting specimens, 
and in teaching. 

Mrs. Grafton gave a delightfal bit of experience in teaching 


natural science, aptly illustrated. She spoke with enthusiastic 
fervor and created a general sympathy for her views. She spoke 
particularly of the importance of the tasks delegated to the 
primary teacher. She should be a most wonderful woman, yet she 
is not expected to be an expert. She must know everything about 
everytbing intuitively, and when the pupil reaches the high school 
the foundation for all fature development has been laid. Miss 
Hamilton of Miunesota, Prof. Cheney of Northfield, and Supts. 
Davis and Hatch were among the other speakers. 


Tuirp Day. 

At the Wednesday morning session of the Association the chair 
was taken by Dr. John E. Bradley of Minneapolis who read a paper 
on “‘ The Training of the Will.’”’ He said: 

One of the first duties of the teacher is to train the child in habits 
of attention. Again, the teacher must strive to bring the child’s 
activities into play. Another essential factor is the application of 
healthful stimulus. Every successful teacher must be sympathetic. 
A strong plea was made for the preserving of the individualty of 
the child. In public schools there was too great a tendency to 
merge the individuality of the pupil in the school. Again, a child 
who is to attain any degree of symmetrical development is not to 
be unduly repressed. He condemned this method, to which 
some teachers resort in order to subdue the pupil. Sar- 
casm, ridicule, corporal punishment, and all methods of disci- 
pline tending to degrade the child in his own self-esteem 
were denounced. A portion of the paper was devoted to the necer- 
sity of forming in the pupil good habits. The necessity of manual 
training was urged. In conclusion, Dr. Bradley impressed upon 
his audience the necessity of teaching children how to talk. Self- 
reliance and self-control by a child should be inculcated by every 
teacher. 

State Superintendent Kiehle led the discussion. He said that 
the effort must not be to overpower the child’s will by the exercise 
of a stronger will. Rather should it be to arouse the interest 
of the pupil in the work so that the will of the child will volun- 
tarily direct it to study. 

President Searing of Mankato said that imagination, was to a 
greater extent than most people believed, responsible for the success 
or failure of the pupil. In the teacher sympathy was the impor- 
tant essential. 

Pres. Irwin Shepherd saw no authority for treating the will as 
the one contrary force upon which the attention of the teacher 
should be concentrated. Children liked to work better than to 
play, but the work must be made more interesting than the play. 

Professor Pearson of Carleton College was convinced that chil- 
= were nothing more nor less than persistent and concentrated 
wills. 

Superintendent Gilbert said, in regard to the control of will 
power in the child: ‘‘ While no one believes that a will can be 
created outright, it is almost true that it can be succesefally di- 
rected. Temptation comes not from the body but from the imag- 
ination. The thing to do is to fill the imagination with the good 
and true. Then the will, which is too often regarded as the court 
of highest appeal, will take care of itself.’’ 

At the afternoon session there was a deal of routine businesa 
transacted, and papers were read under the picturesque caption of 
‘* A Symposium.’’ The definition given to an appropriate sympo- 
sium of a body of American educators was ‘‘ The Place English 
should Hold and How it should be Tanght.’’ This was subdi- 
vided into four divisions, so as to take the course from the district 
schools and ithe ‘graded schools and through the high school and 
into the university and colleges. 

Miss Gertrude C. Ellis, superintendent of schools for Mower 
County, opened the “‘symposinm.’’ She maintained the impor- 
tance of English language in the district echools because it teaches 


followed this with a short talk upon inductive reason and ob-| pa 


the fandamental principles for s complete education. She empha- 
sized the importance of a thorough and systematic study of liter. 
ature, although it cannot do everything for the pupil, and the 
teacher that relies implicitly upon any one of these will fail. Cor. 
rect articulation was pronounced a great aid in studying language, 
She recommended reproduction as @ crucial test, aud claimed that 
it ia the secret of success in the district school, and suggested that 
literature be written and read, and committed,—literature of the 
ast and present. : 

. Miss asia Hand, principal of the Sibley School of St. Pau), 
read a paper on “ English Language in the Graded School.”” She 
described her method of arousing the attention and sentiment of 
the little ones, beginning with simple subjects and leading them on 
up to erudite and rhetorical literature. ’ 

“English in the High School’? was magnificently treated by 
Prof. E. K. Cheadle of the Brainerd High School. He had little 
faith in the formal textbooks, or in any sort of routine work, but 
held the system of teaching English through the stady of English 
literature as paramount. He would relegate the textbooks to the 
st and have recourse to a library embracing the brightest works 
of the tongue as a moans to the end. He held that the best lessons 
are addressed to the feeling as well as the understanding, and hoe 
would devote the best of the high school course to the study of 
English in this way,—the study of literature and not about liter- 
ature; and he disparaged forms and fixed rules as too mechanical 
and distasteful to the student. 

Dr. George J. Innis of Hamline University presented the final 
paper. It was “ English in the College and University.’ He 
pleaded eloquently for a more persistent study of English poetry, 
philosophy, and biography, and pronounced this the grandest field 
the teacher can occupy. aah 

Copies of the new constitution were distributed, and the report 
was adopted with a few amendments. 

The following officers were elected : 

President—J. T. McCleary of Mankato. 

Record. Sec’ y—W. F. Selleck, Pillsbury Academy, Minneapolis. 

Curresponding Secretary—S, A. Farnsworth of St. Paul. 

Treasurer—S. B, McKelsy, county superintendent, Dakota Co, 


MISSOURI. 


The fourteenth annual session of the Southwest Missouri District 
Teachers’ Association convened in Joplin Dec. 29, 30, and 31, with 
the largest attendance in the history of the Association. The lead- 
ing school men in the district were on the grounds the first day to 
take part in the discussions. Besides these were a number of distin‘ 
guished visitors from different parte of the state who lent a helping 
hand to make the Association a succcs. 

The opening paper was entitled “ Reminiscences of the Aesocia- 
tion,’’ with a presentation by J. M. Stevenson, county superintsnd- 
ent of Jasper County. The writer gave a history of the Asyx«i ton 
from ita organization to the present time. He spoke of the marve!- 
ous ir crease of its numbers, of the educational enthusiasm arouel 
tircagh its agency, of the fellowship, good feeling, and the improved 


A MIAN who forms a conclusion before he has ever heard tle 
facta or arguments is universally condemned. A Judge or Jury who 
would convict or acquit without giving both the prosecutor and the 
defendent a fair, full, and impartial hearing is denounced. Ard 
yet thousands of teachers have mentaily formed a conclusion in 
regard to teachers agencies without ever seeing their circulars or 
reading a line or learning a eingle fact as to their work. Month 
after month and year after year they read the advertisement ‘‘ We 
can help you’’ and mentally reply ‘I do not believe it’’ without 
a single fact on which to base their conclusion, or withont sending 
to the agency for circulars and seeing if these will substantiate 
their claim. Do you think the Teachers Cc dperative Association 
of Chicago which has placed nearly 3000 (three thousand) teachers 
and can give you the name and address of every one, many of 
them your friends or acquaintances,—which can farnieh you with 
thousands of testimonials, cannot do as much for you aa it has for 
others? If so, either you have not faith in yourself, or a reason- 
able argument can make no impression on you. If you have been 
a constant reader of this Journal as you doubtless have, you have 
seen our advertisement in these columns 50 times each year for 
seven years. We have often advertised for just such a teacher a8 
you are and have often failed to fill the position because we got 9 
auswer,—no, not a single answer to the advertisement. You 
thought that every one except you would answer, and each oné 
who read thought the same,—and so no one answered. In this 
very issue we are advertising places we have advertised for weeks. 
They are not filled yet, and we have not had a single answer for 
several of the most desirable positions. Is it not time you were 
getting posted in this matter. Send for our circulars. If they do 
not convince you, surely you are one who when Gabriel blows 
his trumpet will think it is some school boy tooting his New 
Year’s horn. Send a postal with your address and you will hear 
from us by return mail, Address TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE 


ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


IMPORTANT.— When varias New York City, 
save Baggage Express and Carriage ire, and stop 
ri the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
atal Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $100 and 
upwards per day. European plan. Elevators and 


a.l Modern Conveniences. (1) Lady for High School in far West; $95 per month. Now or Jan. ist, Latin and Literature. 


Ladies: 


We have the following calls from authorities for teachers: 


Res 
pstaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, (2) High School Assistant, Wisconsin. Algebra, History, ete: Lady. 


Stages, aud elevated railroads to all depots. You 


can live better for less money at the Grand Union| (3) Teacher of Art, Music, and Elocution (ali three); Alabama. 


Hotel than any other first-class hotel in the city. (4) Two ladies for Primary and Intermediate in Lilinois. 
(5) Kindergarten and Primary for Connecticu " 
WANTED, (6) Grammar teacher for Michigan. pe ae 


Lady speaking French, good musician, with German i 
or Lacin, as governess in foreign country; Protestant High Weis 


desired. Salary, $480 yearly and home 
MIR 


IAM COYRIERE, (11) Vocalist for church choir—C } 
Teachers’ Ageney, Book Building, urch choir—Congregational Church in the North. 
i y to teach Greek in Kansas High School; $70. 
150 Fifth Ave., cor. 20th St., New York City. | (13) Lady for Intermediate work in Colorado: $75 aoe month 


(15) High School Assist.: Literature and History. Stro 


eachers practi- gh School Assist.—2d 4 ssist: Rhetoric and Lit. Salary, $60 to $70 per month; Illinol 
: scal Pri ” (17) Grammar grade teacher for Wisconsin. Salary depends or re 
cal helps Typical Primary Lessons,” Sarah A. (18) Lady Teacher of Drawing for Public Schone Westen Oar, experience and ability, 


Griswold, Cook Co. Normal; “ Color and Form,” (19) Hi 4 7 

1G, , gh School Principal, Kansas; $70. 
Josephine C. Locke ; Science Lessons,” Edw. | (20) High School Assistant, Kansas; 

G. Howe ; and other articles by the best writers, | (21) High School Assistant, Dakota; $75 or above. 


adapting kindergarten methods to primary work. 


(22) High School Assistant, to teach German; Michi : 
(23) Primary teacher for Dakota; $650. me 


One year, $1.50; 3 months trial, jo cts. _ KINDER- (24) Ward Principalship for Pennsylvania; $50. 
GARTEN Pus. Co., 277 Madison St., Chicago. (25) Lady for Academy; Sciences and Mathematics; $500 and home. 


(26) Assistant in High School in Michigan; German and Mathematics; $600. 


Subscribers to the; Journal of Edu-| (27) Artin Western College. 


cation can have their 
subscription advanced six months by sending us one 
new yearly subscription to the Journal. 


$75 per month. Botany, Physiology, and Rhetoric 
t; $80 per month. Algebra, Hi ; 
(10) Lady for German and Latin, in 8. E. States, private school a 


bg in discipline and lady of high culture; 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


Men: 


We have calls for teachers from authorities as fol- 
lows, to enter on work at once: 


(1) German in High School, native preferred ; $1000. 
(5) Teacher of Guitar, Ziter, etc. ; $600 — $1000. 
(6) Commercial Dept. in College. 

(8) Principalshipin Idaho: Indian School. One who 
is an active worker in Church work. 
disciplinarian and understands music. 

(9) Mathematics in Western College; $1060. 

(10) Presidency of Southern Academy ; $700-$°00 

(11) College grounds and furniture and buildings for 
sale. A good opening for a man with exec! 
tive ability, 

(12) Man for Commercial Dept.; $700. Another 

450. Both in High Schoo!s. 
(13) Literature for Baptist College; $1800 00 
(14) Manual Training in an Eastern Normal; $! 


and home. 
(15) Principalship of Academy in S. C.; $90 7 


The numbers that have been dropped are “ 
positions which have been filled by us or otherwis® , 

The above are not hearsay vacancies such a8 47° 
furnished by many agencies; but they come 1 : 
direct from ruthorities and we have been asked 
recommend teachers soon. 

In writing us send full set of testimonials, and od 
may be able to recommend you for one of thes? Pl 
ces, or for new places coming in, at once without! 

of corraspondence, 


TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 70 Dearborn St, Chicago 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


condition of achool work generally resalting from 
its sessions. At the close of his paper, Superin- 
tendent Stevenson presented the Association with 
4 handsome gavel made out of Jasper County 
wood and composed of twenty-seven different 
pieces, each piece representing a district in the 
county. The president. Dr. R. D. Shannon, in a 
few well-chosen remarks and on behalf of the As- 
sociation, accepted the gavel. 

The calisthenic drill, given by a class of pupils 
from the Kansas City schools, under the direction 
of Professor Betz, was most excellent. This drill, 
together with a paper read by Professor Betz on 
the subject of “‘ Physical Culture,” will do mach 
to bring about the proper attention to gymnastic 
exercises in our schools. 

President Jesse of the State University delivered 
an able address on *‘ Secon Edacation.’’ The 
work of the secondary echools is twofold,—first, to 
prepare the pupils for the actual duties of life ; 
second, to fit them for the higher education. He 
spoke of the relation between the secondary and 
the higher echools, and gave an apt illustration of 
their interdependence. The colleges and the uni- 
versities cannot exist without the secondary schools, 
neither can the secondary schools exist without the 
colleges and the universities. Each constitutes a 
link in the great chain of educational development. 
He argued the necessity of articulation and out- 
lined the plan by which this could be effected. 

At the close of his address Dr. Jesse announced 
that the doors of the university would be opened 
to the teachers of Missouri from April Ist to 
Jane 16th, and that a special course would be 
arranged for their benefit. The laboratory 
apparatus, library, and instruction all free of 
charge. We predict the Ist of April ’92 will 
bring more teachers to the university than ever 
before in its history. 

State Supt. Wolfe, Pres. Osborne of the 
Warrensburg Normal, and others, discussed 


physical culture. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Feb. 16-18, 92: N. E A.—Department 5 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
June 28-30: Kentocky State Paducah. 
July 12-15, 1892; National Educational Associ- 
ation ; Saratoga. 
. MICHIGAN, 
State Editor, EGBERT L. BRIGGS, Grand Haven. 

The Central School Building at Grand Haron 
was discovered on fire at about 11 o’clock on the 
evening of Dec. 29. By prompt action the fire 
was extinguished with only two rooms and the 
office damaged. The loss of $600 was covered by 
insurance, and the schools were not delayed ia the 
opening of the winter term, Jan. 4. 

State Superintendent Fitch has appointed as a 
committee to attend to Michigan’s educational ex- 
hibit at the Columbian Exposition, Prof. M. E. 
Cooley of Ann Arbor, Prin. J. M. B. Sill of Ypsi- 
lanti, Supt. N. H. Cheever of Lansing, Supt. 
Anna M. Chandler of Marquette, and Prio. W. 
N. Ferris of Big Rapids. 

The physical science department of Grand Rap- 
ids High School gave an elaborate, interesting, 
and instructive electrical exhibit during the State 
Teachers’ Association. It was planned by Mr. 
C. W. Carmon, instructor in science, who is doing 
admirable work in his department. 

Hon. C. A. Gower for eleven years in charge of 
the State Reform School for Boys, gave over his 
charge at the close of the year, and becomes the 
manager of the Capital Building and Loan Asso- 


Missouri’s educational exhibit at the World’s Fair. | ciation at Lansing. 


Toe following plan was proposed by Supt. Wolfe : 


Pres. J. B. Angell of the State University pre- 


1. An exhibit of work at the elose of school by|sided over the American Historical Association, 
university, private schools, normal schools, city, |at Washington, D. C., during vacation. 


town and county schools. 2. An exhibit of the 


Prof. I. N. Dennison began a course of Uni 


best of this work at the State Aasociation and| versity Extension Lectures in Grand Rapids, Jan. 


training fschools, June ’92. 3. An exhibit in 
each county at the county inetitutes and county 


15. His subject is English Literature. 
The Michigan Teachers’ Directory, published by 


fairs during the summer of ’92. 4. Daring the| the moderator, has appeared for the new year, and 
fall and winter of ’92 and ’93 sending school|is a valuable handbook of facts pertaining to the 


work to committee in each county. This com- 
mittee to select the best of this work and send it 
to the State Committee. The State Committe: to 
select the final exhibit at Chicago. At the close 
of Supt. Wolfe’s talk a resolution was carried 


teachers and schools of the state. 


MISSOURI. 


The State University at Columbia has lost its 
main building by fire, the loss being $400,000, in- 


unanimously by the association requesting the} cluding a library of 40,000 volumes. The build- 
committee having charge of Missouri’s display |ing contained the chapel, the auditorium, and all 


to set apart $25,000, 
exhibit. The educational policy as outlined by 
the state committee in Novemb r was presented by 
Hon. T. L. Raby of Rolla. There was much 
interest manifested by the members of the associa- 
tion in this subject, as it recommended a line of 
future legislation for the schools, and the needed 
changes in the present ‘‘ Institute Law.”’ 
President Shannon opposed the policy because it 
seemed to be too complicated, becanse he believed 


for the educational | the recitation rooms. 


NEW YORK. 


W. H. Archer of Buffalo, arBhitect, has pre- 
pared plans for the new Java Center Academy and 
Union School, Java Center, N. Y. The building 
is classic in design, two and one half stories with 
basement, with handsome cupola on roof, and 
large portico entrance and pediment. It comprises 


it would hamper the individuality of the teachers, | schoolrooms, classrooms, laboratory, and wardrobes 


and because it savored too much of “ red tape.’’ 


and four entrances. A spacious staircase leads to 


Professor Osborne, Supt. W. J. Hawkins, and|an Assembly Hall, 32’ x49’, having panneled ceil- 
others warmly advocated the policy on thegrounds|ing. The schoolrooms have blackboards and 
that we needed more system in our schools, more|chalkrails, are wainscotted, and have floors of 


definite plans by which to work. They argued 
that one great defect in our school work was the 
lack of system, 

_One of features of the Asso- 
ciation was the display of school work, by Spring - 
field, Carthage, Lamar, Webb City, and Gone 
ville. All the work displayed was good, and speaks 
well for the schools, the teachers, and the superin- 
tendents. Ocher interesting features of the Asao- 
ciation were the declamatory contest, spelling con- 
test, and map contest. This was indeed a successful 
meeting, and President Shannon may well be proud 
of the enrollment,—316. At the close of the ses- 
sions resolutions were passed indorsing Soperin- 
tendent Wolfe’s administration, the Missouri 
School Journal, and recommending more kinder- 
garten work in our schools. 

A yote of thanks was also extended to Prof. 


maple. The hall is complete in every respect, is 
amply lighted and ventilated, and heated by 
hot air. 


NEVADA. 


A meeting of school principals of Western 
Nevada was held at Virginia City the 23th ult. 
The formation of a State Society of principals, to 
include the State Superintendent and university 
professors was discussed and resolved upon. The 
professed object, the general improvement of the 
public schools, a substantial uniformity in prepar- 
atory work for entrance to the State University, 
which, strarige to say, has not yet been agreed 
upon in Nevada, and the education of the public 
to educational needs, with the aim of favor- 
ably effecting school legislation. Among matters 


Betz for his calisthenic drill and able article pH 


Scott’s Emulsion of cod- 
liver oil is an easy food—it is 
more than food, if you please; 
but it is a food—to bring 
back plumpness to those who 
have lost it. 


Do'you know what it is to 
be plump? 

Thinness is poverty, living 
from hand to mouth. To be 
plump is to have a little more 
than enough, a reserve. 


Do you want a reserve of 
health? Let us send you a 
on CAREFUL LIVING; 
free. 


Scott & Bownk, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 


oil—all druggists everywhere do, §:. 


discussed were a State Educational Exhibit for the 
Columbian Exposition, and a State Teachers’ In 
stitate in the near future, both of {which prop- 
ositions were favored by the principals present. 
The following temporary officers were elected : 
John E,* Bray, Kent, President; R. C. Story, 
Goldbill, Vice-President; H. F. Baker, Dayton, 
Vice-President; H. E, Witherspoon, Virginia, 
Secretary. The next meeting will be held at 
Carson City, Jane 30, 1892. 


OHIO, 

Marietta College has just dedicated Andrews’ 
Memorial Hall, of which the cornerstone was laid 
by President Eaton last spring. It is the best 
building on the campus, and will add greatly to 
the facilities for instruction. 

The National Normal University at Lebanon 
has lately erected a fine observatory on ites main 
building and mounted a superb telescope, made by 
Brashears of Pittsburg, at an expense of $1,200. 
The observatory is named ‘‘ The Clark Observa- 
tory,’”’ in honor of Prof. W. A. Clark, who fills 
the chair of mathematics in the University, and 
who was the main agent in securing this splendid 
addition to the facilities of the university. 


TENNESSEE, 


The legislature last year enacted a law authoriz- 
ing, within certain limits, the establishment of 
graded schools in country districts. Already sev- 
eral of the counties have taken advantage of the 
law. We have information that eight of these 
schools are in successful operation in Shelby 
County, and a like number in Knox. Here is an 
important suggestion for other southern states. 


UTAH. 


Miss Joy G. Loar, formerly of Phillipsburgh. 
Ks., is teaching at Hooper, Utah. She has a su- 
perior school, and Hopper people fully support her 
in her work, 

Among {other eastern teachers now in Utah is 
Mies Jennie Elwell, formerly of Smith Centre, Ke. 
She is teaching at Woodland, Summit Co. Her 
school numbers fully 100. 

Credit must be given Editor George Barzee of 
the (Heber) Wasatch Wave for the persistent way 
in which he advceates good schools. He is now 


FOR CONSTIPATION 
Usk Horsrorp's PHOSPHATE, 
De. J. R. Fortson, Kiowa, Ind. Ter., says: 
‘*T have tried it for constipation, with success, an 
think it worthy a thorough trial by the profession.”’ 


Number Cards. 


By A. E, WINSHIP. 


For Appirtion, SUBTRACTION, 
MULTIPLICATION, AND DIVISION. 


15,000 Examples in this simple Card, 


Ms 10 cts. per doz. 
PRICE: 60 cts. 100. 


Teachers’ Card Companion. 


By THE SAME AUTHOR. 


This “Card Companion” tells the teacher precisely 
how to find all these examples and how to use the 
Number Card.” The teacher only needs this which 
Costs but 10 cents, 
Address 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ASENTS make 100 PER CEAT and win $748 CASH Prizes 


my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Samole free. Ferritofy. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B way. 


| ENG. BUREAU OF EDUCATION. 
¢ Somerset Street, Boston. 


A NORMAL COURSE AT HOME, 


ELEMENTARY SCIENCE THROUCH CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lessons in Elementary Astronomy, Biology, Geology, Physics, Chemistry, and Physiology, 
given by weekly correspondence. 
These lessons are adapted to the needs of Primary and Grammar teachers for the regular dail 
work in science which has become a requirement in so many places. Each normal lessons furnish wor 


for a week’s lessons in school, fifteen minutes daily, and gives full and plain directions for the use and 
making of all necessary apparatus, and ra and selection of all specimens needed, 


Lists of apparatus furnished, selecte 
money at their disposal 


FREDERICK A, CARP 


for the needs of any grade having special or limited amounts of 
Specifications submitted for the fitting up of Physical or Chemical laboratories. 
Normal lessons, 25 cents single number. Send for specimen. Great reduction for course of 20 weeks. 


Specifications 10 per cent. on sums under $25; 5 Son of 


Have you examined 


Edwards’ Graded 


grades Sample copy free 
A, M. EDWARDS & CO.,_, 


P. O. Box 1531, 352 Washington St, Boston. 


stamp for sample copy and particulars 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


Exercises in Language? 


A complete course in “Language” for all Grammar 


are making 865 to $200 a month 
TEACHERS won king for the ** World’s Columbian 
Exposition Ilustrated,”’ Full or part time. Only 
authentic and Official Organ of the Fair. Enclose 


J.B. CAMPBELL, Editor, 218 LaSalle St , Chicago. 


AMONG THE THEOLOGIES. 


By Hiram Orcort, Lup, 


Author of * The Class Book of Prose and Poetry,” 
** Gleanings from School Life Experience,” 
Teacher's Manual,” ** Home and 
School Training,” and “‘ School 
Keeping: How To Do it.” 


NEW EDITION, WITH SUPPLEMENT. 
16mo, 160 pp. Price, 75 cents. 


BOSTON: 
DE WOLF, FISKE & COMPANY, 
361 AND 865 WASHINGTON St. 
1892, 


ORCUTT, Manager. 


190 SONGS forag Cent stamp. Homa & Yours, Capra, & 


AND 


J. W. 
SUPPLIES NEW YORK, 


WEBSTER’S INTERNATIONAL. 


An eminent English statesman once said, that 
‘no home wae worthy of the name tbat did not 
have in it as its central attraction a copy of the 
Bible,’ and we aa confidently affirm that no school 
ia properly equipped that is not supplied with a 
good dictionary. For more than thirty years 
Webster’s Unabridged D:ctionary, revised in 1864, 
has been the recogniz:d, popular, standard dic- 
tionary of the English language. With the 
growth of modern philology there was a demand 
for another revision, which has been completed 
by G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass., and 
the new work, entitled Webster's International 
Dictionary, is probably the best one volume 
working dictionary for teachers and etudents of the 
English language in existence. Its preparation 
was a work requiring years of patient industry, 
and varied and comprehensive scholarship. Its 
completion scores another triumph for American 
skill in the field of lexicograpby. 

The student will find the International to meet 
every reasonable want. Its methods of investiga- 
tion of words are practical and scientific,—its vo- 
cabulary full, and its arrangement convenient. 
We advise every teacher to see that it has an hon- 
ored place in every schoolroom, as an indiepens- 
able auxiliary to a good school. It will find a 
place in every well chosen public and private 
library, and become the companion of the student 
of every grade who desires to become familiar with 
the principles and facts of the English language. 

The International Dictionary is published and 
sold by G. and C. Merriam & OCo., Springfield, 
Maszs., in the following styles of binding and prices : 


Sheep, marble edge, . $10 00 
Cloth, 3 volumes, . 10 00 
Half Turkey, marble edge, . 12 50 
Halt Russia, 12 560 
Full Russia, ” 15 00 
Full Russia, vermilion edge, . e 15 50 
Turkey Morocco, vermilion edge, , 15 50 


pushiag the local trustee for a new central building. 

On December 4 there waz dedicated at Mt. 
Pleasant, Utah, the ‘‘ Wasatch Academy,’’ of the 
Presbyterian Mission at that place. This school 
was founded by Dr. D J. MeoMillan, now one of 
the secretaries of the Presbyterian (General) Mis- 
sion Board. The citizens of Mt. Pleasant raised 
$1500 towards the erection of the building. Prof. 
I. N. Smith, formerly of the Salt Lake Collegiate 
Institute is principal. 


NEW ENGLAND, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The Massachusetts educational committee on 
the World’s Fair is Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
Mr. E. C. Hovey, T. M. Balliet, Ph.D., Mr. S. 
T. Datton, E. P. Seaver, LL.D., W. A. Mowry, 
Ph. D., Hon. J. W. Dickinson. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Miss Mary Huntington is teacher of drawing 
in the Central District schools, Norwich. 

Misses Hubbell, Griswold, Harkness, and Seaver 
have charge of the schools in West Hartford. 

Mrs. Marion H. Staynor is directress of the 
night schools in New London. 

Mise Mary E. Deemond is doing excellent 

primary work in the Fall District, Norwich. 

Miss Nellie Witter is teaching in the high 
echool, Hanover. 

Mies Annie Nolan of Norwich, has been engaged 
as teacher in the public schools of Passaic, N. J. 

De. Edward Eggleston recently lectured in the 


d| Norwich Free Academy upon “How the Poor 


Live in Ireland.’’ 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh fs the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


CATARRH. 
Sold by druggists or sent by mail. 
Sc, E.T. Hazeltine, Warren, Pa. 


ANALGESIA, cone rox 


HEADACHE, 


Periodic 


Not a patent nostrum Ascientific prescription used 
by thousands of physicians, made of pure materials 
accurately compounded. No ill effects, no cumula- 
tive effects. A perfect medicine. 


SENT BY MAtL ror 50 CENTS. 
THE ANALGESIA MANUFACT’G CO. 
512 Vermont ST., 
QUINCY, ILLINOIS. 


RemedyFree. INSTANTRELIEF, Fina 
curein l0 days. Never returns; no purge; 
no sa!ve: no suppository. A victim tried 


in vain every remedy has discovered a 
simple cure, which he wil! mail free to his fellow suf- 
ferers. Address J. H. REEVES, Box 3200, New York City, N.Y. 


= 


TWO NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTIONS to 
| 5 ee the Journal of Education will secure & 
year’s subscription free. 
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EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXV. —No, 3. 


Some Recent Publications. 


Title, Author. Publisher. Price. 

The Queen of the Air. ; Ruskin Chas. E Merrill & Co, N Y 

Nature Study. . Jackman Henry Holt & Co, NY 

La Famille de Germande. . > ° ‘ Sand Ginn & Co, Boston 

Physical Beauty. Miller Chas L Webster, N Y 

Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. Miller 

Education of Head and Hand. 7 ; ‘ Bambergen A Flanagan, Chicago 115 

Geography by the Brace Boyer- Wicks 15 

Calisthenics, Songs, and Musical Drills. ° Hanson 5 

A Primer on Browning. . Macmillan & Co, N 

Phidias and Other Poems, . .  Gunsaulus AC McClurg & Co, Chicago 

Morley 125 

Readin and Speaking. DC Herth & Co, Boston 
anual of Plane Geometry. . ‘ é 0 8 

The Great Rest Giver. Miller FH Revel Co, NY 1 

The Love of Christ. . ° Hobson 

American Presbyterianism. ° ° Briggs Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y 3 00 
Emilio Boston Book Co 8 co 


History of the Mass 54th Regiment. Bote) 
Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes. . 


Houghton, Mifflin, & Co, Boston 4 50 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


Mitton BRADLEY Co., Springfield, Mass., 
are beginning a new departure in their business by 
offering to furnish the prepared material and 
necessary tools recommended in the book “ Knife 
Work in the Schoolroom’’ which they publish 
and which was lately reviewed in the Journal. 
Teachers wishing a full descriptive circular re- 
garding this book or a price-list of material should 
correspond with them. They have in hand a 
third book of their teachers’ series “Clay in the 
Schoolroom,’’ which they hope to have out before 
many weeks and that will contain directions for 
clay modeling, the use and care of clay by teach- 
ers and children, ete., which will be both concise 
and comprehensive. This concern have recently 
enlarged their factory at Springfield, so as to keep 
pace with the demands of the educational depart- 
ment of their business. They issue a new edition 
of their catalogue, 84 pages, under date of Feb. 1. 


ON the top of the first column of the second 
page every other week will be found the card of 
Joseph Zentmayer, 201 South Eleventh Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The Zoentmayer microscope 
and microscopic apparatus are conceded to be the 
very best in the world. We urge every one desir- 
ing a new microscope to send for the new cata- 
logue, illustrated with cuts of instruments costing 
from $38 to $1,000. Address, Joseph Zentmayer, 
201 South 1ith St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WiiiiAM R. JENKINS, 851 and 753 Sixth 
Avenue, New York City, has made a new de- 
parture, and have in preparation a new German 
book, to be ready March 1, 1892. It will be en- 
titled Das Buch der Kinder, by William Rippe. 
It is a translation into German of Prof. Paul 
Bercy’s well-known French book Le Levres des 
Enfanst. This enterprising house publish a long 
list of new French books. Send for complete 
catalogue. Address William R. Jenkins, 851 and 
853 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


— “There's a great art,’’ says Mickey Dolan, 
"fin knowin’ what not to know whin yez don’t 
want to know it.’’— Washington Star. 


—Iam an old man and heve been a constant 
sufferer with catarrh for the last ten years. I am 
entirely cured by the use of Ely’s Cream Balm. 
It is strange that so smple a remedy will cure such 
a stubborn disease. —HENRY BILLINGs, U. 8. 
Pension Att’y., Washington, D. C. / 


— Labor-saving machines are all monuments to 
‘*that tired feeling.”’— Bradford Era, 


Mrs. WINSLOW’s has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gums, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 

ists in every part of the world. Be sure and ask 
‘or Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— No man can cultivate an optimistic mind on 
a pessimistic stomach.— Washington Star, 

— I suffered for more than ten years with that 
dreadful disease, catarrh and used every available 
medicine which was recommended to me. I can- 
not thank you enough for the relief which Ely’s 
Cream Balm has afforded me. — EMANUEL 
MYERS, Winfield, L. I. New York. 

—A society reporter says when a young girl 
wants to come out her papa must come down.— 
Picayune. 

— To the point—the points of the Esterbrook 
pens which are smooth and even, producing 
pleasant and easy writing. 


CATARRH CURED. 


A clergyman, after years of suffering from that 
loathsome disease Catarrh,and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from death. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a self-addressed stamped enve- 
lope to Prof. J. A. LAWRENOR, 88 Warren Street, New 
York, will receive the recipe free of charge. 


UTAH TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The cecond meeting of this body bas jast closed 
its sessions in Salt Lake City, and in point of mem, 
bers and enthusiasm would compare favorab'y with 
other state bodies. 

The opening session was held on Monday even- 
ing, December 28. Governor Arthur L. Thomas 
gave ean address of welcome. Judge Jacob S, 


Boreman, the Territorial School Commissioner, re- 
sponded and gave his impressions of the workings 
of the new school law. Everywhere he eaw g 
results occurring. 

Tuesday morning the gathering teachers were 
called to order,by City Superintendent Millspangh, 
vice-president of the Association, and Prof. Ben- 
jamin Cluff of Provo gave a valuable paper on 
‘* Habit in Education.’’ After defining habit he 
proceeded to give definite and practical thoughts of 
‘habit forming’’ in sense perception, memory, 
imagination, morals, and will power. He summar- 
ized as follows : 

Habit simplifies movements; diminishes the con- 
scious attention with which our acts are performed ; 
economizes energy; enables us to do with compara- 
tive ease that which was difficult. 

Mrs. L. L. Dalton of Manti gave ‘‘ Language 
Work Below the High School.’? The paper was 
anti-textbook, and brought out a spirited discussion. 

Superintendent Page of the Ogden City schools 
having come, acting President Millspaugh surren- 
dered the gavel to him, and President Sanborn of 
the Agricultural College 
“ Thoughts onjOar School System and the Require- 
ments.’”’ The epeaker gave a few points as 
follows : 

The retarding influence of the conservative forces 
involved in the elow evolution of our free public 
school system. The low rate of school attendance 
for 1890,—55 per cent of the children of echool age. 
Our over- crowded, ill-ventilated school-houses, 
where is generated languor and mental stagnation. 
Oar inadequate school revenue. Imperfection of 
our system of graded schools. Inadequate prepar- 
ation of our teachers. Inadequacy of our Normal 
School system. The necessity of a radical advance 
in the character of our Teachers’ Institute work. 
No branch of public service is so wasteful of pub- 
lic resources as that of our public schoo! sys- 
tem. There should be a harmonious organism 
directed by a central head to one central pur- 
pose. A uniform system of instruction should 
be provided for the public schools by a given 
standard of qualification acting on a definite 
system of instruction, so that the mental drill 
should be approximately uniform in the ter- 
ritorial schools. Students might then pass from 
district to district without loss of connections. The 
necessity of correlating the school work of the 
Territory. A radical departure in our methods of 
instruction. ‘The common school should just reach 
to the opening work of the high schools, and 
the high schools to the agricultural college and the 
university. There should be no overlapping of 
work or failure of the lower to reach the higher 
schools. 

In the afternoon Prof. T. B. Lewis of the Ogden 
High school, presented a paper—‘' The Child of 
the Present, the Citizen of the Fature.’”’ The 
child to develop into the perfect man should have 
the ideal teacher. He should be surrounded by 
the best ideals of manhood and womanhood. Let 
us all live our best conceptions of the teacher and 
citizcn. The speaker was severe on those who 
form arbitrary rules for the government of chil- 
dren, and characterized those who always seek to 
repress the activity of childhood as teachers of 
dyspeptic tendencies. 

Nearly two hundred teachers gathered in the 
university rooms to attend the evening reception 
tendered by the city and county teachers. Dr. 
Millspaugh, City Superintendent of Salt Lake, 
acted as master of ceremonies, and was followed 
by Supt. E. A. Wilson of Utah county, and Supt. 
J. 8. Perry of Weber county 

The first thing on Wednesday morning was a 
paper by Professor Montgomery of Deseret Univer- 
sity on “Elementary Science in the Common 
School.’’. Professor Montgomery heartily advyo- 
eated science work in the common and elementary 
echool, but objectively and not subjectively, or by 
textbook. The ramble with the class and the 
= cabinet are in the line of his recommenda- 

ions. 

‘Drawing in the Pablic Schools’ was presen 
by City Supervisor of Drawing, D. R. i 
Professor Augaburg is a recognizad artist, and the 
author of a book issued by the New England Pub- 

_““Utah’s Preparation for the Educational Ex- 
hibit in 1893,’’ was a subject presented by 


read paper on|f 


, of Weber County, in a practical way. 
oo Miller of Richfield read, @ paper on 
school libraries, and Professor Doliver, for the 
committee on constitution, reported the amended 
constitution, which was adopted. The committee 
on publication was instructed to have the p i- 
ings of the convention published. A World's 
Fair committee of nine members was appointed to 
look after Utah’s Educational exhibit. The com- 
mittee are Dr. J. F. Millspaugh, chairman; Sapt. 
J. S. Peery, Profeesor Foote, President Sanborn, 
Professor Montgomery, Professor Monch, Profes- 
aor Hays, Miss Zech, and Superintendent: Short. 
This'committee are expected,to assist Commissioner 
Lannan. The committee was instructed to name 
a person for educational manager at the suggestion 
of Commissioner Boreman. 0. Avey was 
elected territorial eecretary of the Teachers’ Read- 
ing Circle. 

Some fifty children from the Provo schools, 
ander the charge of Profeescr Giles, furnished 
music and calisthenic exercises during the after- 
noon session. 

NOTES. 

The enthusiasm of the teachers in their second 
annual meeting was clearly manifested in many 
ways. 

The earnest, forcible, and catholic spirit of 
Superintendent Peery of Weber County, augurs 
well for the schools under his charge. He gave the 
teachers present a most earnest exhortation to have 
Utah fully represented at the Columbian Exposi- 
tion, 

Principal Dolliver of the Methodist Seminary 
was an active worker outside of the ranks of the 
public school teachers. 

D. A. Curry of the Ogden (New West) Acad- 
emy was a constant attendant at the session. 

Professor Cloff, Principal of the Brigham 
Young Academy, at Provo, is a graduate of Ann 
Arbor Univ., Mich. 


DEAFNESS CAN’T BE CURED 
by local applications, as they cannot reach the dis- 


eased portion of the ear. There is only one way 
to cure deafness, and that is by constitational rem- 
edies. Deafness is caused by an inflamed condi-- 
tion of the mucons lining of the Eastachian Tvbe. 
When this tube gets inflamed you have a rambling 
sound or imperfect hearing, and when it is entirely | 
closed, Deafness is the result, and unless theinflam- | 
mation can be taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be destroyed forever; 
nine cases out of ten are caused by catarrh, which 
is nothing but an inflamed condition of the mucous 
surfaces. 

We will give One Hundred Dollars for any case of 
Deafness (caused by catarrh) that we cannot cure 
by taking Hall’s Catarrh Cure. Send for circulars, 
ree, F. J. CHENEY & CO, Toledo, O. 
{Sold by druggists, 75 cents. 


LA GrRIPPE.—On December 19th, I was con- 
fined to my room with the Grippe. The Treasurer 
of the ‘‘Commercial Advertiser’’ recommended 
that I should try a bottle of ‘ Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral,’’ as it had cured him of the same com- 
plaint. I sent for a bottle, and in two daya I was 
able to resume my business, and am now entirely 
cured. 

As I took no other remedy, I can but give all 
the credit to the ‘‘ Cherry Pectoral,’’ which I 
gratefully recommend as a speedy specific for this 
disease. Yours very truly, 

F. T, Harrison. 

The Commercial Advertiser, 

20 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


— The Youth's Companion issues a neat calendar 
with a fine picture of its new building, one of the 
beat building blocks in the city. 


All the organs of the body are roused to 
healthy, vigorous action by Dr. Pierce's 
Golden Medical Discovery. More than ail 
the liver—and that’s the key to the wholg 
system. You have pure blood or poisonous 
eet just as your liver chooses. The blood 
controls the health, the liver controls the 
blood, the ‘* Discovery ” controls the liver, 

Take this remedy in time, when you fee} 
dull, languid, and ‘‘out of sorts,” and you 
can prevent disease from oe. Take it 
in any disease that depends on the liver or 
the blood, and you'll have a positive cure, 

For D psia, Indigestion, Biliousness; 
Bronchial, Throat, and Lung affections; ey. 
ery form of Scrofula, even Consumption (or 
Lung-scrofula) in its earlier stages; and for 
the most stubborn Skin and Ip Diseases, 
its the only remedy so unfailing and effective 
that it can be guaranteed. If it doesn’t bene 
fit or cure, you have your money back. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The Forum for January, 1892, opens with a 
strong article on ‘‘ The Louisiana Lottery: Shal! 
its Charter be Renewed’’? by Judge Frank Me- 
Gloni of the Louisiana Court of Appeals. He 
gives facts and figures showing that this lottery 
is legalized robbery. It is followed by “A History 
of the Company,” by Jno. C. Wickliffe, one of the 
founders of the Anti-Lottery League, editor of The 
New Delta. Dr. F. H. Geffchen writes convince. 
ingly of ‘‘ The Pope and Fature Papacy’’; Joseph 
B. Bishop explains ‘‘ The Secret Ballot in Thirty. 
three States’’?; Courtenay De Kalk treats of 
‘* Brazil: The Late Crisie and its Causes’’; Geo, 
S. Coe, President of Exchange Bank, New York, 
shows ‘‘ Why the Silver Law Should be Repealed” ; 
Judge Lambert Tree, Late Minister to Belgium, 
discusses ‘“‘The Treaty of Brussels and. Our 


Duty’; The Rev. Dr. Philip Schaff of the Union 


Theological Seminary reviews the ‘‘ Heresy Triala 
and the Briggs Case’; ‘* The Rev. Dr. C. A. 
Briggs presenta his reviews of ‘‘ Theological Edu- 
cation and its Needs’; General Henry W, Slocum 
calls attention to ‘‘Pensions Again : Time to Call a 
Halt’’; Dr. John S. Billings of U. 8. Army con- 
siders ‘* The Health of the Survivors of the War’’; 
Warren F. Spaulding anawers the question ‘* Has 
Crime Increased in Massachusetts ?’’ Ae Secre- 
tary of the Board of Commissioners of Prisons he 
speaks as one having convincing facts at hand; 
Mrs. Schuyler Van Renaselaer treats of ‘‘American 
Homes,’’ and the concluding paper is a sermon by 
Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, Bishop of New 
York, on “ Christmas and After.’’ The estimates 
of New Books follow, and are very valuable. 
$5.00 a year; single copies, 50 cents. New York: 
The Forom Pob. Co. 


—The January number of the Atlantic Monthly 
is exceedingly interesting and strong from 4 
literary point of view. It opena with Mr. Craw. 
ford’s serial, Don Orsino, and besides the outlines 


of an interesting story, the incidentel picture of 
the new Rome asfcontrasted with the Rome of the 
Pope’s temporal power is of really great valos. 
Another feature of the number is Henry .iames’s 
delightful article of reminiscence and criticism on 
James Russell Lowell. The paper on Boston by 
Emerson is full of Emersonian phrases which will 
long live in the memory. Edith M. Thomas 
writes on the topic of ‘‘ Birds and Birds,’’ charm- 


— A literary man becomes a nobleman when he 
is baron of ideas. — Lowell Courier. 


ingly interspersed with poetry. The poem by 
Thomas William Parsons entitled ‘‘ Down by the 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS, 66 Warren St. New York. Prico 60 cts. 


Cune FOR 
£OLD 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


of the schools of the land 


A Manual of nearly co pages 


EXERCISES 


—— For —— 


Washington’s Birthday, 


Including “* THE CONTINENTAL CONCRESS ”’ 


Paper; price, 25 cents. 


Washington’s Birthday has by the logic of events given character to the Midwinter Public Day in mos! 


Witl 
book that will furnish you with phy] by some appropriate exercise. Here is & 


- Liberal discount when ordered in quantities. 


The American Flag. 


A Manual of 30 pages. 


Address ail orders : 


BXEHROISES 


FOR — 


Washington's Birthday. 


Compiled by WARREN WINTHROP. 


. Paper; price, 20 cents. 


Soth sent to one address for 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass: 
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cal Situation,” and Annie 


treats of ‘‘ John Stuart Mill 
d Review 
anusual er for the Atlantic is ‘‘ The 
Creed. of the Old South,’? by Prof. Basil Gilder- 
sleeve. It is not a ske'ch of the belief of the Old 
Sonth Church, but refers to the political creed of 
those who fought on the Southern side in the civil 
war; on which side the writer himself fought from 
conviction that it was ‘* the cause of civil liberty. 
Walter Crane explains ‘‘ Why Socialiam , 
to Artiste.’ of seashore by 
. Ward, an able on C) - 
Call’s article on 
‘Tre Greatest Need of College Girle,”’ with some 
gocd reviews, close & number which augurs a bri!- 
jiant year for this standard magazine. Price, $4 
a year; single copies, 35 cents. Boston: Hough- 
too, Mifflin & Co. 


— Lippincott’s Magazine for January, 1892, 
enters upon its twenty-sixth year. A quarter of 
a century ago it was first presented to the reading 
public. It has from time to time added new and 
original features, and now occupies a unique posi- 
tion among American magazines. It was among 
the first to abandon the use of serial atories, and 
publishes each month a com lete novel, which has 
increased ita popularity. his feature will be 
continued, and leading American and English 
authors will continue to contribute, This novel 
deals with newspaper life, and is entitled ‘‘ The 
Passing of Mejor Kilgon,” by Young E. 
Allison, late of the Louisville Courier Journal. 


There is also inaugurated in this number ‘* The} p 


Journaliatic Series,’’ by Alexander K. McClure of 


P the Philadelphia Times, called ‘‘ The Editor-in- 


Chief’s Story.’’? Contributions will follow the first 
installment under such headings as these: “ The 
Managing Editor’s Story,’ ‘‘ The City Editor’s 
Story,’ ‘The Dramatic Editor’s Story,” ‘* The 
Literary Editor’s Story,’’ “‘ The Reporter’s Story,” 
etc, In this way an insight into the lives of news- 
paper men at work and at play will be given, and 
the methods of getting out the great dailies will be 
illustrated. ‘This number has a varied and inter- 
eating table of contents, The initial article on 
‘‘ Boxing.’”’ by Daniel L, Donson, is fully illus- 
trated. Other articles by experts will follow on 
rowing, fencing, baseball, cricket, walking, swim- 
ming, archery, tennis, foot-ball, riding, sailing, 
golf, la crosse, polo, wheeling, curling, etc., as 
well as articles on physical training and in-door exer- 
cises, This is one of our lively and bright month- 
lies, and deserves a large patronage. Philadelphia : 
J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $3.00 a year; 
single copies. 25 cents. 


—The Review of Reviews for January is a not- 
able number. It contains a remarkable article by 
W. T. Stead, English editor, on ‘‘ The Czar and 


Russia of Today.’’ ‘*‘ The Progress of the World’ 
makes itin fact ‘‘ The Busy Man’s Magazine.”’ In 
this review is epitomized the events of the past 
month, in a style that is masterful in its clearness 
and condensation, and farnishes portraits of the 
great actors in the drama of the period. The 
Record of Carrent Events is brought down to De- 
cember 15,/1891, and is valuable for permanent 
reference. ‘The Iliustrated Current History in 
Caricature supplies the best of the kind |published 
in the humorous papers of the world. The Resi- 
dential Clabs for Young Men and Women in Lor- 
don, is a record of the attempts to establish resi- 
dential chambers on the co-operative plan. Jobn 
H. Finley discusses “‘ The Child Problem in Cities,’’ 
followed by a paper on “ Two Champions of the 
Children,’’—Elbridge Gerry and Benjamin Waugh, 
with portraits. The digest of the leading articles 
of the month is excellent, and covers the essential 
points of interest found in the contemporary maga- 
zines. The periodicals are reviewed generously, 
and the contents of reviews and magazines are 
given in full, together with an index to periodicals. 
The price is now $2 50 a year; single copies 25 
cents. New York: 13 Astor Place. Published 


simultaneously in the United States and Great 
Britain. 


—A magezine which deserves the generous 
patronage of the public is The Mentor, published 
monthly by the Alumni Association of the Perkins 


Institution for the Blind, Boston. As a movement 
of far-reaching influence, undertaken in behalf of 
the blind, all owe it a cordial sympathy and sup- 
port. The January number opens with a portrait 
of Helen Keller, who has attracted such wide at- 
tention, ** Infancy, Childhood, and School Life: 
Edacation of the Blind,” by F. J. Campbell of the 
Royal Normal College for the Blind, shows the 
present condition of the blind in this country, and 
indicates what should be done for the young blind, 
'n order to make them self-sustaining. There is a 
variety of short eaketches, an enigma by Helen 
Keller, several foreign reprints, and an interesting 

At Home and Abroad.’ Boston: 37 Avon St. 
Terms, $1.00 a year. 


— School and Cullege Vol. I., No. 1. Devoted 
‘0 secondary and higher education. Edited by 
Ray Greene Holing. Published by Ginn & Co., 


Boston, This latest applicant for pedagogical 
Patronage is an attractive megazine, well edited, 
oe articles by Pres. E, B, Andrews, James H. 
odgett, Tetlow, and B. C. Bart, who 
Ran, upon Some of the Next Steps Forward in 
‘Secondary Edacation in Census 
A ars, “The Greek Method of Peforming 
rithmetical Operations,’ and ‘* When Shoald 


the Study of Phil 
teription? osophy Begin ?’’ Annual sub- 


~The Youth's Companion marks the dawn of 
year by giving to its New Year's 
Suble number an artistic Columbus cover. 


th 


Publishers. 
Boston Foreign Book Store. 
Agency for the Publications of Henry Holt & Co., 

Wm. R. Jenkins, E. Steiger & Co., M.D. Berlitz & 

Co., New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 

Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books in 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri- 
ces. Catalogues on application. 

L SCHOENHOR, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


NEW FRENCH BOOKS. 


FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING. 
MON ONCLE ET MON CURE by JEAN DE LA 
BRETTE. 12mo, paper, 60 ets. 

A Text book which has been greatly needed. 

THE FRENCH VERB. By Prof. SCHELE DE VERE. 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. A thoroughly practical work based 
wee & new, clear, and easy method for the study 
of the French Verb. Specimen pages free 


Any French or . R. SENKINS, 
English Text-book | Fiench Pub’r and Bookseller, 
published. 851 & 853 6TH Av., NEWYORK. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Brosaway. 
crson’s stories isv?’l Renders. 

Thomseon’s New Arithmetics 
Keetel’s French Course. 

ee elleogg’s H.essons in English. 
Kellegg’s Bhetoric, and Literatare 
Physielogy and Eiygiene. 

D. WILLIAMS, 4gt. H. L. SMITH. 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 6 Somerset 8t., Boston. 


Christopher Sower Co., Phiiada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIRS. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
r. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 

Course } Mental and 
+ Union Arith. Coarse, Com itten, 

wrooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 

Manuals of Methods and Key to the Above. cow 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


Tf you have School Books which you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
1% AND WABASH AvzE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


THE EMPIRE , A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 

ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
ressed yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
c -room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its pesngregne of aniformly easy length, 
its paper and type of the very best,and ita illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 
For sale at all bookstores, or will be matled upon 

receipt of published price. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 28 E, 17th St., New York. 


The Best L'RESTEW 
be REVIEW 
published, One Dollar 
a year, with membership in 
Readers’ Union Library 
Association, and 300- page 
= Catalogue, saving thirty per 
cent on all books purchased. 
Sample copies, 10 cents. 

READERS’ UNION PUB. CO. 


LANSING, MICH. 


YMNASTIC CARDS 
ome Ling System. 


By F. A. MORSE 
Principal of Sherwin School, Boston, Mass. 
Series I. Price, 15 cts. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. CO., 
8 Somerset Street. Boston. 


IRCULAR CHART on Longitude and Time, 


A novel device for explaining the above subject. 

Useful both in Arithmetic and Geography. 

Needed by every progressive teacher of these bran- 

ches. For explanatory circular, price, etc., address 
SOHN A. CALLAHAN, Holyoke, Mass. 


Address 


cational Institutions. 


UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools 
ey to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


PROFESSIONAL. 


NDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
by N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLES. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing, 
For circular and apply at 
, corner of Exeter 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


ASSAORUSETTS STATE NORMAL SOHCOL 
For both sexes. AT WoROmSTER. 


Vor particulars, address 
Por particulars, addres? Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 


PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 


HOOL 
Grate NOBMAL 80 oman, 


ulars address 
Ror Hypa, Prinetpal._ 
Stats NOBMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 


xes. For catalogues, address the 
principal. wc A. BoxDEN, A.M. 


\TATE NOBMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
Ladies only. Por catalogues, address the 
Principal, D. Hagan, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 


Catalogues address 
G. GREENOUGH, Prinetpal. 
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ASK US any question you like about the School Bulletin Agency, excevt whether we can get you a place 
tell? 


How can we We must find out a good deal about you first. We take it for granted your 

statements of your qualifications are true, as you see youreelf. But you know there are there 
Johns: John as he sees himeelf, yohn as other people eee him, and Jobn as he thinks other people see him, You 
may tell us the first and the third, but the second we must find out for ourselves, in our ow. way, and that tases 
time. So, when you write ‘*‘I am so and so; I have done this and that; I am considered thus and the other;—can 
you get me euch a place as I want?’ we can't do not usually anewer euch letters at all; 
reply off hand, “ O yes, certainly: a pay the SOMETHING we simply send our regular circulars, and 
two dollars aud we do the rest.” In fact, we let the applicant judge for himself 
whether we are likely to help him. Some things our eight years of experience have made certain: That a great 
many school boards and principals apply to us for teachers, and have confidence in our judgment; that we respond 
to this confidence by careful and conscientious selection; and that we fill a great many places more by recommen- 
dation than any other agency, with one possible exception. Now if you are a good teacher, we 
want you on our list; but we don’t pre ose to promise you beforehand what it ia impossible for EASIER 
us to sure of. If you join we will give you an equal chance with every one else; but it is your . 
demonstrated merit as a teacher that will determine what we shall accomplish for you. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-0 erative Association 70-72 DEARBORN ST. 


CHICAGO. 
Established in 1884. Positions filled, 2300. Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Prof. of Science in Western College; salary, $2000. Prof. of Geology, $1509. Prof. of 
all Pedagogy, $2009. Lady Principal of Episcopal School; $1000. irector of Music 
a (lady); $1200 Teacher of Science in City High School; $1200. Training Teacher in 
State Normal (lady) $900 Prof. of Chemistry in Eastern College ; $1500. 
These vacancies are for ’92-3, but must be filled soon. 
Address U.J. AUBERT, Manager: The School and College Bureau, ELMHURST, ILL. 
Pr N T In every department of school work will find that we have the best 
ogressive eac ers possible facilities for introducing them to sechool officers. If you are re- 
ceiving a smalier salary than others doing the same kind of work, and 
can make clear to those who wish to employ teachers that you are capable of doing successful work, we can of 
service to you. We must adda large number of names of available candidates to our list of teachers iu order to meet 


the demand upon us for fall vacancies. We are especially anxious to find some good grade teachers who have had 
Normal training. Calla for such teachers for Fall vacancies have already begun to come in. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY: BRIDGE & Scort, M’g'rs, 110 TREMONT 8T., Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 


EVERETT O. FISK & ©O., Proprietors. 
S2ND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100- PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE. 


7 Tremont Place,|6 Clinton Place,|10§ Wabash Av.,)402 Richardson Blk,|/1201 So.Spring St.,|48 Washington Bldg., 
Boston, Mass. | New York, | Chicago, Ill, | Chattanooga,Tenn,: es, Cal | Portland. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades | Assists Teachers with good records | No charge to School Officers. 
with competent Teachers. in obtaining situations. Send stamp for circulars. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO. Prop’s.; H. P. FRENCH, Manager. 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. 


00D TEACHERS OOD PLACES 
rok GOOD PLACES, ror GOOD TEACHERS. 
* Swanger.’ | Hastern Teachers’ Agency, °° ®pmficld 


New England Bureau of Education mass. 


1. IS BUREAU is the oldest in New England, and has gained a national 
reputation. We receive calls for teachers of every grade, and from every State 
and Territory and from abroad. During the administration of its present Manager, 
he has secured to its members, in salaries, an aggregate of $1,co0,000, and $30,000 
during the month of August 1891, yet calls for teachers have never been so 
numerous as during the current year. 

This Bureau has no vacations, There is no week and hardly a day in the year 
when teachers afe not called for. During the Fall, Winter and Spring, more of the 
vacancies are accidental, and must be filled at short notice. In early Summer, the 
rush begins for the supply of the opening year. Teachers seeking positions or pro- 
motion should register at once. No charge to school officers for services rendered, 
Forms and circulars sent free. Address or call upon 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Teachers seeking positions, ( Address Palace Hotel Bldg. 
and those wishin C. B. RUGGLES & CO. Room 
an increased salary, should 237 Vine Street, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


TRY THE LEAGUE THIS YEAR. 


CONCEDED FACTS. 

THE LEAGUE leads all the rest. 

THE NATIONAL £,.ERAGUE covers the whole field. 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE is used by the best teachers, 

THE NATIONAL LEAGUE has the confidence of Boards. 

. THE NATIONAL LEAGUE, operating systematically 

= we SSN throughout each state in the Union, renders specific assist- 

SMOINE 2 \ ance to its members by planning and managing their canvass. 
You can have duplicate registration in all the State Bureaus of 
the League by enrolling with any of the following 

STATE MANAGERS OF THE LEAGUE: 

New England, Boston. 

N. and 8. Carolina.—Chas. J. Parker, Raleigh, N. 0. 

N. Dakota.—Lucius B. Fancher, Devils Lake. 

New Jersey.—M. H. Paddock, Jersey City, 

New York. —Elmon L. Monroe,!Ooxsackie. 

Ohio.—Samuel Findley. Akron. 

Oregon.—S. A. Randle, Jefferson. 

Pennsylvania.—Benjamin Evans, Pittsburg. 

South Datota,—Harry L. Bras, Mitchell. 

Tennessee.—Samuel Hixson, Chattanooga, 

Texas.—J. L. Taff, Austin. 

Utah-Nevada.—J. W. Newburn, Salt Lake City. 
Mont.-Idaho.—S. A. Merritt, Helena, Mont. Virginia—W. Virginia. Kichmond Va. 
Missouri.—J. M. Jobnson, pperte. Wisconsin-Minnesota.—R. B. Hazard, River Kallis, Wis. 
Michigan.—W. N. Ferris, Big Rapids. Washington.—Geo. A. Stanley, Tacoma. 

Norr. — Would like to hear from prominent educators at Denver, Boston, and Richmond, concerning 

management. FRANK E. PLUMMER, Des Moines, /a. 


Teachers Wanted.  CHERMERAORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, Established 1855. 
M. V. BrpGcoon, Mgr. Box 1969, N. City. 


3 East 14th Street, N. WY. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


OF RELIABLE 

American and Forei Teachers, Professors, and 
Introduces to colleges, schools, and familles superior | Wusicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Professors, Principals, a Tutors, and Gov-| schools, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
ernesses for overy department of {nstruction; recom- | sehoolg carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
mends good schools to parents. Call enor address and renting of school vroperty. 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, Best references furnished. 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, BE. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


23 Union Square, New Yor 150 FirtH YORK CIT 
AMERICAN SCHOOL BUREAU, |, Teachers Wanted, 


Keeps record of the BEST TEACHERS inthe United States. Write and learn about the won- 
Employers served without charge. of obtaining vacancies, and filling positions, through 
NO FES for registration. Commission only.’ jocai agents and members. Circulars avd applica- 


Vacancies in variety. Form for stamp. « tion blank free. Agents wanted. 
P. Vv. HUYSSOON, A. M., NATIONAL UNIVERSITY BUREAU, 
2 W. 14th St., New York, tf 147 THROoP ST, CHICAGO, ILL. 


UNION TEACHERS’ 


TEACHERS WANTED FOR 


Alabama—A. W. Tate, Birmingham, 
Ark —Ind. Ter.—H B. McCollum, Ft. Smith, Ark. 
California—A. Megahan, Oakland. 


Colo.-Wyo.——— Denver, Uol. 

Del -Md —Edmund Murdesgb. Easton, Md. 
Ga -Fla.—A. H. Beale, Milledgeville. 
Indiana,—Geo. F. Bass,, Indianapolis, 
lllinois.—D. H. Smaller, Chicago. 

Iowa.-Neb —Frank £. Plummer,Des Moines. 
Kansas,—U. P. Shull’ Wichita, 
Kentucky.—J. W. Newman, Lexington. 
Miss.-La.—J. M. McBeath, Meridian, Miss. 


AGENCY. | '" 
Send stamp for blanks to 


IMPORTANT VACANCIES. 44 East 14th Street, Union Square, NEW YORK. 


‘ 
Jan, 2), 1892. | 
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MERRILL’S WORD AND SENTENCE BOOK. 


48 JOURNAL OF 


EDUCATION. 


Vol. XXXV.-—No, 3. 


Ask your Stationer to sell you some of the ; u 

x > 

ACME 

2 > 


MANUFACTURED AND COPYRIGHTED BY 


Acme AND PAPER Co. 
59 Duane St., New York. 
Can You Write a Good Hand? 


If you can, you may be of some use in the world ; if you can not, study at once 
the Normal Review System of Writing. ‘The best school series in the 
market. Unexcelled in every respect. Send for price list. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston, New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


“It Interests Pupils and Makes them Think.” 


A Complete Graded Speller, but something more and better. It recognizes the truth of the educa- 
tional maxim, ‘‘ We learn by doing.’ While it contains an unusually large list of carefully selected 
words, classified with respect to their meaning, it provides also in great number and variety carefully pre- 
pared dictation exercises requiring the pupiis to write the words in different combinations. 

To get the best results the pupil must be interested, and it is believed that the character of these exer- 
cises, containing as they do a great amount of useful and entertaining information, will insure this inter- 
est. Inevery lesson will be found something which compels the exercise, not of the memory alone, but 


also of the reasoning faculty. 
| HON. JOHN EATON, Late U. S. Com. of Education 
HON. J. W. DICKINSON, Secretary State Board of says: * Ite well ex d ~ tands the test of the best 
‘This is the “most in. pedagogical principles and methods.” 


rth I heart)) h and 
restin jor i have seen, an y and) 4, P, MONTAGUE, Ph. D., Prin. ef Columbian College, 
predict for great success.” Preparatory School, Washington, D. says: ‘It is far 


superior to any book of the ind I have ever seen.” 


ington, D. C., says: —“* it eeems to me the best book of | FRANCIS W. PARKER, Prin. of Cook County Normat 
ite kind of all that have come under my notice.” School, Chicago, says: “ This is one of the best.” 


176 pages, Illustrated, 26 cents, Special rates for introduction and exchange furnished on application. 


CHARLES E. MERRILL & CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


KNIFE WORK IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


A Four Years’ Course in the Grammar Grades, 200 
ae es, 450 illustrations; by GrorGE B. KILBON, 
principal Springfield (Mass.) Manual Training School. 

The idea of this book is to place at the disposal of 
the average teacher a course in ELEMENTARY MAN- 
UAL TRAINING that can be carried on in any ordi- 
. nary schoolroom with the least possible expense for 

and tools. 

Pare This course has stood the test of several years in 
the Springfield schools, and is being copied in other 
_cities and towns. 

Knife Work in the Sehoolroom isa book that will 
bear careful examination. The hg can all be 
worked out with the pocket knife, compass, pencil 
gauge and try-square, and they are arranged in logical sequence. Inthe preface the author shows wherein 

e American system of Manual Training is better than the Swedish Sloyd. The price of the book is only 
OnE DOLLAR by mail. When requested we will send a price-list of prepared material for the whole course, 
which we can furnish to those teachers who cannot buy it to advantage in their own neighborhood. Teach- 


ers wishing to buy the necessary tools should correspond with us. 
MILTON BRADLEY CO. .. . Springfield, Mass. 


HON, W. T. HARRIS, U. 8. Com. of Education, Wash- 


For particulars, send postal to 


I. R. C. 


Care of D. APPLETON & COMPANY, 
1, 3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 


Before selecting 
School Music write 
for specimen pages 


from the different 
school music books 
of Oliver Ditson 
Company. 


453—463 Washington St., 
BOSTON. 


will and liberal Commission to 
Wey $900 Salary Men and Women, TET 
ERS end Clergymen to sellour NEW, POPU 
STANDARD K 


MARVELS OF THE NEW WEST. 


No finer book published. Over850 choice engravings. 
10,400 copies sold in one week. Endorsed by the 
reatest men ofthecotintry Thisis no offer. 
RITE AT ONCE FOR PARTICULA IN 

REGARD TO SALARY. 
The Henry Bill Publishing Co., Norwich, Conn. 


END for our new Catalogue of ‘‘ TEACHERS’ 
HELPS,” mens Blackboard Stencils. 
NEW ENGLAND PUB. OO., 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


AN ADJUSTABLE BOOK COVER 
IN ONE PIECE. 

Send 2 cents in stamps for sample. Price, per 100, 


$1 50, net, EVERLEY HARISON, 


3 East 14TH NEw YorK. 
. Charts, School Books, and School Supplies 
of all kinds. 


Dial es, Tableaux, Speakers, for 
School Club & Parlor. Best out. Cata- 
logue free. T.8. 1 Ch Li 


STATE OF 


GENTLEMEN : —/ wish 


| 
| 
| meets my approval as do 
| 


this State. 


ing on Jan. 15, 1892. 


To the Boston Scuoot Su 


Department of Public Instruction, 


| 
Sacramento, November 13, 1891. | 
| 


school obs-rvation and experience I have never met with 
anything in the form of school readers that so completely 


Nes. 1 and 2, which I have lately received. 

I shall regard it as my duty, as well as a great | 
pleasure, to urge their adoption as Supplementary readers 
in our schools by every County Board of Education in 
T will present the matter of their recom- 
mendation to our State Board of Education at its meet- 
Very truly yours, 


State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 


15 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


CALIFORNIA, 


to say to yeu that in all my 


“The Information Readers” 


J. W. ANDERSON, 


PPLY Co.,, 


HEH BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 740 Broadway, N. Y., 


Can completely fill at the lowest rates all orders for School or Miscellaneous Books, 


wherever published, and promptly forward same in a single shipment. 


Catalogues of and estimates for School and Library Books on application. 


THOUGH A BUSY MAN OR WOMAN 


It will be to your advantage to join the famous C. L. S. C. (CHAUTAU- 
QUA LITERARY AND SciENTIFIC CiRcLE). Its four-year course embraces the 
subjects taken up in an average college course, and in this way the 
Circle gives its readers the college student's general outlook in History, 
Literature, Science, and Art. The next year’s course begins O&ober 1. 
Write for list of books. 
Or, HUNT & EATON, Publishers, 
CHARLES R. MAGEE, 150 Fifth Ave., New York. 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


All rights reserved of writing or usin: 

schools without licensed right from Fires 

served to placea Wherewithal text pook addition in the 

hands of every teacher and scholar only at 50c. net per 

Boards in the U. S., and one 
rm of cost for every 100, 500,or 10 

of <5 Other rights extra, going with ——" —_ 


NEW Yearly Subscriptio 
ONE Journal of 
one year’s subscription to the 


GREOGRA 
yee PHICAL MAGAZINE (monthly, $2.00 a 


ENLIGHTENING THE WORLD. 


Do you know how to think? TTOWN- 
SEND’S WHEREWITHAL wil 
teach you to follow up any line of thought. It is 4 
scientific, logical, and simple educational plan of !0- 
calculable aid in conversation, composition, teac!- 
ing, sermonizing, public speaking, and in all branches 
of education. Equally applies to all business and pro. 
fessions. Endorsed by the most eminent scholars 
and educators everywhere, among whom are Chat: 
cellor Vincent and the late Chief Justice Waite: 
Should bein the bands of every man, woman. a0 
child. Cloth, 8vo; sent postpaid for $2.00. Write 
for circulars and further information. 


WHEREWITHAL CO., Girard Bldg., Philadelph's- 
NEW YEARLY SUBSCRIPTION 
ON to the Journ of Education = 
secure a year’s subscription to 


** Quarterly Register of Current Mister! 
(monthly, $1.00 a year) free. 
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